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FOREWORD 


A MODERN Turkish official in Constantinople 
lighted one day on some letters in his own lan- 
guage written by a man, previously unknown 
to him, named Paolos. These burning letters 
appealed to men for absolute loyalty to some 
One who, apparently, was to be set above all 
governments, kings, and sultans. Their re- 
volutionary passion startled the official out of 
his oriental serenity and detachment. He 
hastened to issue orders that this dangerous 
travelling publicist should be tracked down and 
taken prisoner. To him Paul’s Epistles were 
indeed furiously alive. 

We smile at this Turkish official and his naive 
ignorance. But it would be a splendid and 
strangely revolutionary day for us if we could 
take up the letters of Paul and find them as 
challenging and startling as that Turk did; if 
our Bible were as vivid and intensely real as 
that! One of the aims of this book is to send us 
to read with new eyes the Book which to us as 
a people is truly unsealed,—but unopened. For 
Mr Melville Harris shows us that to-day young 
Papuans are learning excitedly that there was 


a certain declaimer named Paolo who saw in the 
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village of Athens a totem-lodge dedicated to 
“an unknown Ualare ”’ whom Paolo declared unto 
them as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and whom the Bible and its new interpreter the 
missionary declares to-day on that tropical shore. 

We see in this book how, from the patriarchs, 
silhouetted against the dawn of the ancient world, 
passing from lip to lip the folk-stories of God’s 
creation of men in His image; through prophets, 
priests and kings ; scribes, apostles and fathers ; 
missionary translators and preachers, down to 
the simple Bible-woman telling the Good News 
to the wondering Zenana, the whole marvellous 
romance of the Unsealed Book is one and unbroken. 

And the glory of it is that the romance is still 
serial, “to be continued in our next’’; that 
there are new generations at home to whom and 
in whom the old Bible is eternally the new Book ; 
and strange millions of peoples abroad from whom 
it is still sealed and hidden. 

This little bot is calculated, then, to achieve 
these truly great ends; to rescue the Bible from 
the rank of the ‘‘ second-hand” into its true 
place of vital reality for our modern life; to 
recover for our own generation a lively sense 
of the heroic history that has unsealed it for us; 
and to quicken in us the noblesse oblige that—in 
the old Greek phrase—we ‘‘ who have the torch 
should hand it on to the others.” 

BASIL MATHEWS 


Tue Mission House, 
New Bripce ST., Lonpon, E.C. 
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THE UNSEALED BOOK 


Chapter I 


St Jerome the Scholar 


“ Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet, and light unto my path. 
The opening of Thy words giveth light; it giveth under- 
standing unto the simple.’”” PsatLm cxix. 105, 130. 


The Making of Books. Long before the 
printing press was invented the words were 
uttered ‘‘ of making many books there is no end.” 
Then, as now, there was a world hunger for the 
guidance and inspiration which may be found 
in writings that live. So from days of long ago, 
men whose work will never be forgotten, strove 
to satisfy at once their own and the world’s 
need. 

Books grew from simple beginnings, when 
squatting round the tent openings after a day’s 
wanderings with their cattle, a pastoral people 
listened to one of their number telling stories of 
the heroes of the tribe. The art of writing coming 
to the aid of memory, these stories became en- 
shrined in the nation’s history, poetry, and 
aspirations. 

The Old Testament. Running through some 
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of them as a golden thread, was a sense of divine 
overlordship and guidance, and so they survived, 
becoming known to us as the Old Testament. 
This treasure of the Jewish people was the work 
of at least a thousand years. They divided it 
according to its purpose, into the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings, each division con- 
taining some of the Old Testament books, which 
in turn were sometimes compilations from several 
documents, or were collections of sayings. 

When Christ lived on earth, these manuscripts 
dealing with the deep themes that concern human 
life and conduct, and which exercise man’s 
thought as to his origin and ultimate destiny, 
held a supreme place as giving “the key to 
life: 

The Septuagint. These scrolls, the form 
books then received, were translated from the 
Hebrew language into Greek between the years 
284 and 247 B.c. at Alexandria, the translation 
becoming known as the “ Septuagint,’ since it 
was the work of some seventy scholars. It is 
frequently referred to by the Roman figures LXX. 
Thus in Jesus’ day the Old Testament books 
might be read by the scholar in either of the 
two languages; the Greek version, however, was 
most frequently used, since Hebrew, even in 
Palestine, was being replaced by the tongue then 
spoken nearly everywhere. We can tell that 
Jesus used it, as His quotations from the Old 
Testament generally follow the rendering of 
the Septuagint. 
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The New Testament. The New Testament 
grew out of writings circulated among groups of 
early Christians. They were highly valued be- 
cause they comprised the story of the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, and letters written by such 
men as Paul and the disciples of our Lord. Had 
we lived in those days we might have seen 
Timothy and Epaphroditus sailing through the 
island-dotted /Xgean sea, trailing across the 
white Roman roads, or toiling up some mountain 
pass with these manuscripts stuffed into their 
tunics. 

In this way they were carried from one Church 
to another, and became known to the Christian 
community generally. Before the original docu- 
ments resumed their travels they were often 
copied, and gradually lists of the different writings 
were compiled. In the third century a.D., Origen 
included nearly all the books which we now know 
as the New Testament. In 386, Cyrilof Jerusalem 
drew up a list of those he considered the most 
precious. It comprised only the books found in 
our New Testament, but omitted Revelation. In 
382 and 397 Councils held at Constantinople and 
Carthage accepted the books which we have in both 
Old and New Testaments as containing God’s 
word to man. Thus it will be seen that they are 
a survival of the fittest, and their surest claim to 
inspiration is that for many centuries men seeking 
the truth read them eagerly, feeling that they 
revealed it as no other books. If men thus 
sought the truth, is it not evident that through 
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all times and types there persists a universal 
hunger after God? Can we not also say that if 
writings so inspired men, they were inspired ? 

The Original Documents. The original docu- 
ments naturally became worn out by passing 
through so many hands, or were lost during the 
hazards of travel. Therefore it soon became 
~ necessary to depend on the copies which had been 
made. These were generally the careful work of 
skilled writers. The earliest copy we now have of 
the Old Testament only dates back to the ninth 
or tenth century A.D. and that of the New Testa- 
ment to the fourth century A.D. The first copies 
were written in capital letters, and are called 
“uncials’’1; those of later date in small con- 
nected letters are known as “ cursives.’’1 The 
most valued and complete copies in existence 
have been named the Codex? Vaticanus, now in 
the Vatican Library at Rome ; the Codex Sinai- 
ticus in the Petrograd Library, and the Codex 
Alexandrinus in the British Museum, London. 
The latter was presented to Charles I. by the 
patriarch of Constantinople in 1628. No surviv- 
ing copy is quite complete, the Codex Alexan- 
drinus having a little of the Old Testament 
missing, also parts of the Gospels of Matthew 
and John, and of the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
It states on the first page that it was copied “‘ by 
the hand of Thekla the martyr.” 

A Translator needed. It will be readily seen 


1 See illustration. 
2 A manuscript in the general form of a book, 
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that although Christians were increasing in 
numbers, the books which contained the founda- 
tion of their faith and the inspiration of their 
conduct, were of necessity few, and often in- 
complete. The Old Testament was enshrined in 
a language fast dying out, and the New in Greek 
which, having largely given place to the Latin 
tongue, ceased to be generally understood. These 
old writings were thus in danger of becoming 
sealed books at the very time when the world’s 
need was greatest. Who should unlock the 
treasure-house and unseal the treasure they con- 
tained ? As is so often the case in the world’s 
history, for the needs of the time the man for 
the time appeared. 

St Jerome. Jerome was born in the fourth 
century at Stridon, the site of which is now un- 
known. It was probably situated in the province 
of Dalmatia, which borders on the Adriatic Sea. 
He was the son of Christian parents and his father 
gave much time and thought to his early educa- 
tion. We may imagine father and son together 
poring over the carefully written books of their 
day or trying to decipher old rolls of manuscript. 
Soon he went to study Greek and Roman literature 
at Rome. Although he did not experience the 
soul agonies of his contemporary, Augustine of 
Hippo, yet while still a young man, a life of care- 
lessness gave place to one of earnest endeavour 
and consecration. 

Jerome in Antioch. After a time Jerome 
found his way to the East, the cradle of Chris- 
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tianity, and when in the city where Christians 
first received their name, he had a strange experi- 
ence. But let us accompany him as he enters 
Antioch, and as we look upon its wonders we 
shall think of those former soldiers of the Cross 
who enjoyed its protection—Paul and Barnabas. 
In the early days of Christianity one of its streets 
had no equal in all the world. East and west it 
stretched for miles, a shimmer of white marble 
until, through the Daphne gate, all the splendour 
of the Roman colony might be seen. It was amid 
surroundings of such unexampled magnificence 
that Jerome, when suffering from serious illness, 
heard in a dream a warming voice bidding him 
lay his literary gifts on the altar of service for 
Christ. So he turned from the study of pagan 
books to those whose theme was the life of the soul. 
In the Desert. Behind the city of Antioch 
lay the vast Syrian desert across which travelled 
caravans from the East. Here, far from the 
lures of a city which vied in splendour with 
Rome itself, Jerome lived the life of a hermit 
for the space of four years, and gave himself to 
the study of the Hebrew language, so becoming 
fitted for the task which was to enshrine his name 
in the hearts of all who read the Bible message. 
In Rome. Again residing in Rome he became 
secretary to Pope Damascus, and was asked to 
revise the old Latin versions of the Gospels, 
various partial attempts having been previously 
made to give to the world the Bible in the language 
then almost universally used throughout Europe. 
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He also began work on a Latin translation of the 
Old Testament. 

In Bethlehem. During his stay in Rome 
Jerome’s learning, eloquence, and holy living 
caused many to come to him for guidance, among 
the number being Lady Paula and her daughter. 
The East beckoning again, these ladies followed 
him to Bethlehem, which in 386 became his 
permanent home. With their joint resources a 
monastery was built, over which Jerome was 
installed as head. 

The Vulgate. The cradle of Christianity was 
thus destined to give birth to that version of the 
Bible which is still accepted by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is known as the Vulgate. 
In Bethlehem Jerome toiled not merely to revise 
the work of others, but to unlock the original 
storehouses in which the treasure was first placed, 
and present it in language that would be generally 
understood. As we see him bending over the 
faded manuscripts, illegible and sometimes badly 
written, we can imagine something of the great- 
ness of a task which meant twenty years of 
unceasing toil. Only by spending himself in 
laborious days could Jerome give the Book to 
the people of his time—a price paid by others also 
before it was unsealed to the people of this realm. 
How fitting that from Bethlehem, a place filled 
with sacred memories, this treasure should be _ 
given to the world. Here Jerome died in the year 
A.D. 420, well nigh eighty years of age, having 
accomplished a task through which his name will 
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ever be linked with the great succession of men 
who brought the light of God’s Word to those 
sitting in darkness. 

The Work of a Translator. Ere we travel 
further it will be well to gain a clear idea as to 
what is meant when we speak of translating the 
Bible. The word “ translate ”’ signifies to bear 
or carry across. A translator, therefore, is one 
who is able to carry across the ideas and thoughts 
expressed in one language and embody them in 
another. Between us and a book written in a 
foreign tongue is a great chasm which can only 
be bridged by acquiring a knowledge of the 
language in which the book is written, or trusting 
to others to build a bridge for us. It is not easy 
for all to become students of Hebrew and Greek, 
and the difficulty was greater when books were 
written instead of printed. By remembering the 
Bible’s original form, we can better see the debt 
we owe to such men as Jerome. 

The Vulgate the First Basis of English 
Versions. Jerome, however, through his transla- 
tion, only gave the Bible into the hands of those 
who knew the Latin tongue, of which the in- 
habitants of Britain were ignorant. Christianity 
was brought to the south of England by Saint 
Augustine and his followers some two centuries 
after Jerome’s day, but to those who were con- 
verted from heathenism, even though some became 
priests and monks, a Latin Bible was a sealed 
book. There were a few, however, who diligently 
studied the language in which the Scriptures 
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were enshrined and so had power to break the 
seal and themselves become witnesses of the 
inspiration to be gained from an open Bible. 
Through them, as will now be shown, some 
passages of the Book that recounts the ways of 
God to men, were made known to His followers. 
Jerome’s translation was mainly the link between 
the original Scriptures and the English people 
until after the days of John Wycliffe, when the 
dispersal of many long-forgotten manuscripts 
enabled translators once more to read, in the 
languages in which they were given, the messages 
of prophet, apostle, and seer. 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How far may we assume that books of abiding 
value survived and those which were worthless perished ? 
What led to thew survival ? 

2. Discuss the dangers to which written manuscripts 
are exposed, and how errors can be corrected. 

3. What would you regard as being the chief quali- 
fications of a translator ? 


Chapter II 


The Bible in Saxon England 


“He sendeth it forth under the whole heaven, and His 
light (Heb.) unto the ends of the earth.” JOB xxxvii. 3. 


An Eastern Book. The westward spread, by 
means of the Vulgate, of the light contained in 
the Scriptures, lends emphasis to the fact that 
the Bible is essentially an Eastern Book. Its 
gleams travelled until the confines of continental 
Europe were reached, and leaping the narrow sea, 
Saxon England caught their lustre. It will give 
a new impression of its pages if we trace the dawn 
from the East spreading over Western lands and 
eventually reaching the farthest confines of the 
new world. When enthralled by its imagery, 
charmed with its parables, puzzled by its symbol- 
ism, arrested by its poetry, a recollection of the 
Bible’s origin will do much to illumine its 
obscurities. A knowledge of the civilisation, 
manners and customs, natural surroundings, and 
historical setting in which the various books 
came to birth, will afford a key to their meaning 
and significance. At the same time, the secret 
of its all-conquering influence is that though 


redolent of the East, its pages speak of experiences 
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common to mankind of every clime and age. 
The brief story of how it won its way in the 
islands of the West will be of especial interest 
to those with whom the English speech is familiar. 
What is the secret of the Book which alike 
compelled the admiration of the greatest Roman 
scholars, the learned of Africa, and the simple 
Saxon peasant ? 

Augustine and Ethelbert. Through the 
power of its message, Augustine set forth in 
A.D. 597 to convert England. The meeting of 
the Saxon King Ethelbert with one who came 
armed only with the sword of the spirit, stirs the 
imagination. Tall above his fellows, Augustine 
was conspicuous as he set foot on the Isle of 
Thanet, and with his companions chanted a 
solemn Litany. Then at the King’s command, 
they seated themselves, and a momentous inter- 
view took place between men who could only 
speak alien tongues. Ethelbert, through an 
interpreter, listened attentively to Augustine’s 
message and then gave a reply which has in it 
the caution characteristic of his race. ‘ Your 
words are fair,” said he, “and your promises— 
but because they are new and doubtful, I cannot 
give my assent to them, and leave the customs 
which I have so long observed, with the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. But because you have come 
hither as strangers from a long distance, and as 
I seem to myself to have seen clearly, that what 
you yourselves believed to be true and good, 
you wished to impart to us, we do not wish to 
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molest you; nay, rather we are anxious to 
receive you hospitably, and to give you all that 
is needed for your support, nor do we hinder you 
from joining all whom you can to the faith of 
your religion.” 4 

Conquest by a Book. This simple, though 
cautious invitation, became the open door through 
which the light of the Scriptures shone in upon 
England. So the “strangers from Rome ’’—the 
title with which these Christian missionaries 
greeted the Saxon King—became the heralds 
of a greater and more abiding conquest than that 
which centuries earlier had been effected by force 
of arms. The words of the Book with which they 
had armed |themselves, and which prompted this 
later conquest, were, however, still hidden in the 
Latin language into which Jerome had translated 
them. 

Methods of Conquest. Three men of widely 
differing origin and attainments were the instru- 
ments through whom the Scriptures were unsealed 
to our countrymen in the centuries between the 
landing of Augustine and the Norman Conquest. 
In the seventh century, Caedmon was inspired 
by the message they brought to men. He was 
a cowherd, an occupation as lowly as that of 
the great prophet Amos. He had, however, the 
gift of song, and through it gave the Scriptures 
to his illiterate countrymen in a form they could 
remember. In the following century, Bede 
gathered round him a band of disciples and opened 

1See British Historical Speeches, Everyman Library. 
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the Book to them in a written Anglo-Saxon 
version. The scholar was succeeded by a king, 
Alfred the Great, who made the laws of the Bible 
the basis of his government, so that almost from 
the beginning of English history, they have been 
at the core of English justice. 

Caedmon. To Caedmon we owe not what 
may be considered a translation so much as a 
paraphrase of parts of the Bible into the language 
of the people. Tradition tells us that it came 
about on this wise. Caedmon, a man attached 
to the monastery at Whitby, used to frequent 
the customary feasts, but when song and music 
went the round, he left the company feeling that 
he could not sing as his fellows. On a certain 
evening he had, according to his wont, left the 
feast when One appeared to him in his sleep who 
cried, ‘‘ Sing, Caedmon, some song to Me.” “TI 
cannot sing,” he replied, “for this cause left I 
the feast.” ‘‘ However that be you shall sing to 
Me.” ‘‘ What shall I sing?” asked Caedmon. 
“‘ The beginning of created things,’ answered He. 
In the morning Caedmon told his dream in the 
monastery, and those who heard it perceived 
that heavenly grace had been conferred upon 
him. Thereupon was translated to Caedmon a 
portion of Holy Writ which he was bidden put 
into verse. This he did so sweetly that other 
parts of the sacred story being told him, “he 
sang of the creation of the world, of the origin of 
man, and of all the history of Israel; of the 
incarnation, passion, and resurrection of Christ ; 
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of the terror of future judgment, and the joys of 
heaven.”’ + 

Thus the song of man’s creation and redemption 
sounded for the first time in English ears in their 
own rough speech. Men accustomed only to 
war-song and story listened to the bard who wove 
religious poetry into their lives. Caedmon, in 
unlocking the graphic Bible stories, implanted 
new aspirations in the soul. These stories coming 
in all their freshness enthralled men who had 
hitherto only known bardic war-songs. What 
effect, one wonders, had they on life, character, 
and conduct ? 

The power and sweetness of Caedmon’s verse 
are exemplified in a few lines from the creation 
story attributed to him, and discovered in an old 
manuscript in the twelfth century by the historian 
William of Malmesbury : 


“The Lord of life, the Creator of angels, bade light to come 
quickly over the spacious deep. . . . 
Then sundered the Lord of triumphs over the ocean flood, 
light from darkness, shade from brightness ; 
Then gave the Lord of life names to both ; 
Light was through the Lord’s word named day ; 
Beauteous, bright creation!’ ? 


The Venerable Bede. The verse of Caedmon 
inspired others to translate portions of Scripture 
into Anglo-Saxon, the forerunner of our speech 
of to-day. Of these, the name of Bede brightly 


1 See Green’s History of the English People, p. 26. 
2 Thorpe’s Rendering of the Anglo-Saxon (slightly re- 
arranged). 
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illumines the pages of history in the eighth 
century. To him we are indebted for our know- 
ledge of his predecessor, Caedmon. Born on the 
banks of the Wear, Bede, while yet a lad, found 
what proved to be a lifelong home in the monastery _ 
of Jarrow-upon-Tyne. Here he spent his days 
in study, teaching or writing, and to such purpose 
that “the whole learning of the age seemed to 
be summed up in a Northumbrian scholar.” ! 
Such a man naturally drew about him a band of 
disciples. To their needs he devoted himself so 
fully that he gained their undying affection. 
He loved the speech of his native land, and 
sought in it to give his countrymen some 
gems of Bible truth. Some think he trans- 
lated the Psalter and the whole of the New 
Testament, but of this we have no direct 
evidence. 

The story of the last days of this scholar 
and saint as portrayed by Cuthbert, one of his 
pupils, is worthy of recall. Bede was engaged in 
the translation of St John’s Gospel when seized 
with illness. As the weakness increased he only 
laboured the more diligently with his scholars 
about him. “ Learn with what speed you may,” 
said he cheerfully to them, “I know not how 
long I may last.” A sleepless night ensued, 
when once more he called his lads to him and 
bade them write. ‘‘ There is still a chapter 
wanting,” said one, ‘and it is hard for thee to 
question thyself longer.” “It is easy,’’ Bede 

1 Green’s History of the English People, p. 36. 
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replied, ‘‘ take thy pen and write quickly.” So 
the day passed until eventide. “ There is still 
one sentence left unwritten, dear master,” said 
his scribe. ‘ Write it quickly,’ bade the dying 
man. ‘It is finished now,’ said the writer. 
“You speak truth,” said the master, “all is 
finished now.” Then this great hero turned his 
face towards the place of prayer, and singing 
“Glory to the Father,” passed out of sight. 
None of Bede’s work as a translator has been 
preserved to us, but of its immediate influence 
there can be little doubt, for “the word of the 
Lord was rare (margin) in those days.” 

Alfred the Great. From Bede’s heroic figure 
we pass to one whose life was spent not in a calm 
retreat of learning, but in almost perpetual war- 
fare. For tradition claims Alfred the Great, 
who reigned in England during the latter part 
of the ninth century, as a giver of Bible light 
to his people in their own tongue. Discerning ~ 
the loss that ignorance always entails, King Alfred 
so well spent his days that he became one of the 
learned men of his age. ‘‘I saw,” said he, “‘ the 
churches filled with treasures of books and also 
with a great number of God’s servants, and 
yet they reaped but little fruit of these books 
because they could understand nothing of them, 
as they were not written in their own native 
tongue.’’ Alfred, to remedy this, placed at the 
head of the laws he drew up for the guidance of 
his realm, a translation of the ten commandments. 

1 See Green’s History of the English People, p. 38. 
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The following show how clearly he both under- 

stood and gave their meaning :— 

“ Love thou not other strange gods above me.” 

“ Utter thou not my name idly, for thou shalt not be guiltless 
towards me, if thou utter my name idly.” 

“Remember that thou hallow the rest-day. Work for your- 

selves six days, and on the seventh rest. . . 

“ Honour thy father and thy mother, whom the Lord hath 


given thee, that thou mayest be the longer living on 
earth. 5* 


These are followed by other passages from the 
book of Exodus. Tradition says that at his death 
Alfred was engaged in making a translation of the 
Psalms, which he always carried about with him 
in a Latin version. When sitting over the camp 
fire at night he brought out the precious manu- 
script while his followers were resting from the 
labours of the day. Not content with reading 
words that gave him a new vision of God, he 
endeavoured to hand them on to his countrymen 
in language that they would understand. 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Consider the effect on national character of the 
Bible Story as compared with Bardic war songs. 

2. Discuss, in the light of Ethelbert’s speech, the 
effect of the Bible as a persuasive force. 

3. What effect has the Bible ethic had upon our laws ? 


1 Thorpe’s Rendering of the Anglo-Saxon. 


Chapter III 


Wycliffe—The Morning Star of 
the Reformation 


“And the teachers (marginal rendering) that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 
Dan. xii. 3. 


A Time of Darkness. The conquest of Saxon 
England by Dane and Norman resulted, to a large 
extent, in the loss of previous attempts to translate 
the Scriptures into the common speech of its 
inhabitants. In the tenth and _ succeeding 
centuries, however, a few men were to be found 
who studied and strove to open to the world 
that Word which saint and scholar, bard and 
king had treasured. But before the advent of 
John Wycliffe, the next great light-bringer, a 
belief had grown up that it was dangerous for 
the people at large to read or possess the 
Scriptures. Both the Greek and Latin Churches! 
had themselves neglected the Bible, and at the 
Council of Toulouse in 1229 not only were the 

1 The Christian nations were at this time divided into the 
Greek or Eastern Church, which mainly comprised the present 
Russia, Greece, and Asia Minor; the Latin or Western 


Church comprising the remaining Christian peoples. 
28 
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laity warned against veading the Book in their 
own tongue, but its very possession in any 
language was prohibited. Such facts explain in 
a measure why these years became known to the 
writers of history as the dark ages; they were 
devoid of that light which has so often proved 
the light of men. 

The Morning Star. Amid such spiritual 
. darkness Wycliffe began his work. He was 
born about the year 1324 not far from Richmond 
in north Yorkshire. There is considerable evi- 
dence to connect him with the family of Wycliffes, 
lords of the manor of Wycliffe, situated on the 
banks of the Tees. The exact place of his birth 
and his parentage are, however, veiled by the 
mists of intervening centuries, but they do not 
hide the youth himself. Thoughtful beyond his 
years, he realises as he grows to manhood, what 
others fail to see. Discerning the darkness, he 
was not satisfied until he found the cause, when 
he spent his life striving to lighten it. 

Wycliffe as Pastor. Wycliffe opposed the 
religious conceptions of his time by setting up 
the Bible as the guide of life and conduct. To 
his intimate knowledge of its truths he owed much 
of his early fame as a scholar. His own life, too, 
nobly stood the test of the standard he set up. 
As a faithful pastor we may see him exercising 
his powers and influence in the parish of Filling- 
ham in Lincolnshire, where he became rector 
about the same time as he accepted the mastership 
of Balliol. Here, laying aside the learned tongue 
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in which the lectures and discussions were carried 
on at the University, he gave to the people in 
their familiar English speech the words of life 
which he himself discovered in the Scriptures. 
He left Fillingham about the year 1368 to take 
up similar work at Ludgershall in Buckingham- 
shire, probably in order to be more closely in 
touch with his beloved University. One other 
change of pastorate Wycliffe made when, in 1374, 
the king presented him to the living of Lutter- 
worth in Leicestershire. In the parish church, 
parts of which still remain as in Wycliffe’s day, 
this scholar and saint ministered to the spiritual 
needs of those about him until his death. Weav- 
ing together his story, the impression grows of 
days strenuous and full. Though possessed of 
little bodily strength, his varied duties led him 
into journeyings oft, in an age when travelling 
was both difficult and arduous. 

Wycliffe, Scholar and Teacher. Of Wycliffe’s 
early scholastic life nothing certain is known. 
That he belonged to a family who had the means 
of giving him as liberal an education as that age 
could afford, is evident. We may, therefore, pic- 
ture him at Oxford as a lad already well versed 
in Latin, then the key to the stores of learning 
open to students. There he distinguished himself, 
and in 1361 we find him installed as Master of 
Balliol, a college already famous for its scholarship. 
Well nigh to the end of his life he wielded an 
influence in, and shed a lustre upon a University 
that at this time eclipsed Paris as a centre of 
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learning and culture. Wycliffe was head and 
shoulders above the scholars of his day. With 
zealous effort he gained the knowledge that 
equipped him so well for his life-work. Honours, 
justly merited, were bestowed upon him. He 
obtained his degree and became professor of 
theology. He is known to have been a brilliant 
lecturer and preacher, and his spiritual fervour 
caused him to be called by his hearers “the 
evangelical doctor.”” Appointed a court chaplain, 
he was sent on an important mission to Bruges 
in 1374 to negotiate with envoys from the Pope, 
and on several occasions he advised Parlia- 
ment on difficult points. Among his friends 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, is conspicuous. 
Indeed, Wycliffe so profoundly influenced the 
thought and development of his own and succeed- 
ing centuries that men’s whole outlook on life 
was changed. 

Wycliffe the Translator. Our chief concern, 
however, is to picture Wycliffe, so far as that is 
possible, at the work through which he is best 
known to us. Always a student of Scripture, 
‘we may trace as the years pass a growing con- 
viction that is must be the task of leading all 
who called themselves Christians back to the 
Bible. To further this aim he used without stint 
his scholar’s gifts to lighten the prevailing darkness 
by translating the Scriptures. It was probably 
during the period of his life at Lutterworth that 
this work was mainly accomplished. It is not 
difficult to imagine how Wycliffe by his personality 
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and learning attracted capable and enthusiastic 
scholars to join in a work of such magnitude, 
and we have reason to know that others shared 
the honour of translation with him. We shall 
later be able to trace with some clearness the part 
which two of these, Nicholas Hereford and John 
Purvey, played in the Bible translation of the 
fourteenth century. First obtaining the best 
copies available of Jerome’s Latin version, the 
task before them was to render the Scriptures 
into what is now known as Middle English. 

A glance at some verses from the fifth chapter 
of Matthew will show that to us this is well nigh 
as strange a tongue as the Latin. 

“Blessid ben pore men in spirit, for the kyngdom of heuenes 
is herne. 

Blessid ben mylde men, for thei schulen welde the erthe. 

Blessid ben thei that mornen, for thei schulen be coumfortid. 

Blessid ben thei that hungren & thristen rigtwisnesse, for 
thei schulen be fulfillid. 

Blessid ben merciful men, for thei schulen gete merci. 


Blessid ben thei that ben of clene herte, for thei schulen 
se God,”’ 


Wycliffe’s Share of the Work. How much 
of the whole work we actually owe to Wycliffe is 
now difficult to determine. John Huss, the great 
Bohemian reformer, says: ‘‘ Wycliffe translated 
the whole Bible from Latin into English.” A 
canon of Leicester, who wrote within twenty 
years of Wycliffe’s death, stated that he had 
translated the Gospel into the English tongue, 
probably meaning by “the gospel” the New 
Testament, and complains that in consequence 
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“ Scripture became a vulgar thing and more open 
to lay folk and women that knew how to read it 
than it is wont to be to clerks themselves, thus 
throwing the gospel pearl before swine.” There 
is evidence to show that Wycliffe probably began 
his labours with the book of Revelation and 
then proceeded to translate the gospels and the 
remainder of the New Testament. This appears 
to have been completed in 1380. By the end of 
1382 a translation of the Old Testament was 
added, which, although apparently completed by 
Wycliffe, was largely the work of his friend 
Nicholas Hereford. 

Nicholas Hereford. As a co-worker with 
his great contemporary, and one of his most 
devoted scholars, Nicholas Hereford will always 
find an honoured place in the ranks of those who 
through their labours have illumined the pages 
of Scripture. Foremost among Wycliffe’s fol- 
lowers at Oxford, he seems to have been imbued 
with that passionate love of liberty which the 
Bible was destined to bring in its train. Of his 
actual life we know little, but there is preserved 
in the Bodleian Library an incomplete transla- 
tion of the Old Testament from his hand. His 
work appears to have been suddenly inter- 
rupted, for the translation breaks off abruptly 
in the middle of a chapter This is a silent 
though eloquent witness of the perils surrounding 
those engaged in such work. A charge of heresy 

1 3rd ch. 20th v. of Baruch, a book of the Apocrypha no 
longer included in the Old Testament canon 

C 
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had been preferred against him, and in 1382 a 
summons came to Nicholas to appear in London, 
and answer for his opinions. The result was 
excommunication, imprisonment, and voluntary 
exile from his native land. In peril of his life 
he doubtless found comfort in the well-known 
Psalm of which the following is a specimen of 
his translation : 


“The Lord gouerneth me and no thing to me shal lacke 
. . For whi and if I shal go in the myddel of the shadewe of 
deth; I shal not dreden euelis, for thou art with me. Thi 
yerde and thy staf; the han confortid me. Thou hast 
maad redi in thi sighte a bord; aghen them that trublyn 
mens 


John Purvey. The Bible given to the English 
people in 1382 at a cost of infinite labour and 
peril was, we are told, “‘ eagerly sought after and 
read,’ and many were found willing to devote 
themselves to the task of supplying the demand. 
By a realisation of the patience involved in 
making a written copy of the Bible we may gain 
an idea of the devotion of Wycliffe’s followers. 
John Purvey, already mentioned, set himself to do 
more than merely copy the work of Wycliffe and 
Nicholas, he resolved to revise it, since Wycliffe’s 
Bible, although written in vigorous and forcible 
English and largely contributing to the triumph 
of the native tongue over Latin and Norman- 
French, was by no means perfectly translated. 
It suffered from being a too literal rendering of 
the Vulgate, and in consequence the meaning 
was obscure in many places. John Purvey is 
stated to have been Wycliffe’s curate at Lutter- 
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worth, and doubtless proved both a com- 
panion and helper after his own heart. In 
the preface to his translation of the Bible pre- 
served in Trinity College, Dublin, he tells us why 
he undertook the task of revision. ‘“‘ At the 
bigynnyng,”’ he says, “I purposide, with Goddis 
helpe, to make the sentence as trewe and open 
in English as it is in Latyn.”’ Purvey proved 
himself well fitted to emend the work already 
accomplished. He possessed acknowledged skill 
as a translator and great discernment and judg- 
ment. He, as Wycliffe, divined the spirit in which 
alone such work should be attempted. To quote 
again from his own words: “ He hath nede to 
liue a clene lif, and be ful deuout in preiers, and 
haue not his wit ocupied about worldli thingis, 
that the Holi Spiryt, Autour of wisdom, and 
knowledge, and truthe, dresse him in his werk 
and suffre him not for to erre.”” Seeking thus 
the wisdom that cometh from above, Purvey 
was enabled to accomplish his work as a reviser. 
This was given to his countrymen in 1388, many 
copies being transcribed and widely circulated. 
The Lollards. The work of Wycliffe and the 
scholars of the fourteenth century was aided by 
the great events that played their part in re- 
shaping England. In 1349 the Black Plague 
decimated the country and prepared the hearts 
of many to receive the teaching of Wycliffe and 
his followers. The victories of Cressy and 
Poictiers had made England realise her strength 
on the battlefield. During the long reign of 
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Edward III. seeds of a new national life were 
being sown which slowly and after much tribula- 
tion bore fruit. 

Wycliffe’s followers, known as the “ Poor 
Preachers” or “ Lollards,” played their part in 
making this possible and in freeing England from 
the tyranny of priestcraft. These Lollards went 
about the country, barefooted and coarsely clad, 
with the Bible in their hands and hearts, and 
Wycliffe’s teaching stored in their minds. They 
were missionaries whose preaching was based 
upon a simple and familiar treatment of the 
Bible, and whose life and conduct proclaimed 
the reality of the message they taught. By their 
means the work of the Bible translators was 
spread abroad so that Foxe tells us: ‘‘ Great 
multitudes tasted and followed the sweetness of 
God’s holy Word . . . sitting up all night in 
reading and hearing.’ So eager were the people 
to possess a Bible that some gave {40 for a copy, 
others “a load of hay for a chapter or two of 
St James or St Paul in English.” Thus the 
words of the Book which had been jealously 
withheld sank deeply into many minds, so that 
the years which immediately followed Wycliffe’s 
death found an England imbued with Bible 
knowledge and one in which monkish Latin was 
giving place to the English tongue. 

Through the work of Wycliffe and his band of 
preachers the night of ignorance gradually passed. 
Men began to ask the reason for the forms and 
ceremonies of the Romish Church, and crave for 
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a religion that would bring them into the light. 
On the work of the Lollards was built, too, 
that larger spiritual and social liberty which 
Englishmen were eventually to look upon as their 
birthright. 

Wycliffe’s Closing Years. Wycliffe’s closing 
years spent in opening the Bible to his country- 
men, and inspiring to self-denying effort such 
followers as the Lollards, were for him a time 
of persecution and growing bodily weakness. In 
1377 he was summoned to appear at St Paul’s 
to answer charges of erroneous teaching, and 
the open championship of John of Gaunt alone 
saved him from the consequences of his enlight- 
ened efforts. A year later he was cited before 
the archbishop’s court at Lambeth, when the 
Princess of Wales intervened on his behalf. In 
138m he issued his denial of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation+ In consequence even his 
own University, which had so long held faithfully 
to Wycliffe, condemned him. He, however, who 
had never yielded to bishop or Pope, held his 
ground and concluded his defence with these 
memorable words: “I believe that in the end 
the truth will conquer.’”’ And it did, securing in 
our land at length the freedom of religion from 
the yoke of the priest. Wycliffe, by his own 
fearlessness and the steadfastness of his friends, 
escaped bodily harm, but was compelled to seek 


1 This is the central doctrine of the Romish Church, which 
declares that in the Mass the priest changes the bread and 
wine into the actual body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
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retirement at Lutterworth, and there, under a 
cloud of suspicion as a heretic, he completed 
his life-work. Engaged in translating, teaching, 
and preaching we may picture him until the close 
of 1384, when on the 28th of December he was 
struck down by paralysis and passed peacefully 
away with the dying year. He was laid to rest 
in the church in which he had long ministered. 

Declared a Heretic after Death. But the 
enmity which his work and words had inspired 
pursued Wycliffe even after death. At the 
Council of Constance which met in 1414, he was 
condemned as “the leader of the heresy of his 
age.” His writings were ordered to be burnt, 
and his body removed from consecrated ground. 
Not, however, until 1428 was the condemnation 
acted upon. Wycliffe’s body was then disinterred, 
burned, and the ashes cast into the little river 
Swift that passes through Lutterworth on its 
way to join the Avon. “ Thus,” says the old 
chronicler Fuller, ‘‘ this brook conveyed his ashes 
into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
narrow seas, they into the main ocean, and so 
the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world 
over.” Apt illustration of the widespread influ- 
ence gained by the truths revealed by this great 
light-bringer. 

Estimate of his Influence: What estimate 
can now be formed of one who “ being dead yet 
speaketh ?’’ Let those who felt his influence 
declare. Thus may we best pierce through the 
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cloud that enshrines the man; for the greatness 
of Wycliffe’s work largely conceals the instrument 
through which it was effected. One of bis former 
scholars, when under examination as a heretic, 
stated: ‘‘ Wycliffe was considered by many to 
be the most holy of all the men of his age. . . . 
Wherefore very many of the chief men of this 
kingdom, who frequently held counsel with him, 
were devotedly attached to him, kept a record 
of what he said, and guided themselves after his 
manner of life.”” The Boaleian librarian, writing 
in the sixteenth century, says: “The early 
Reformer was beloved of all good men for his 
good life and greatly admired of his greatest ad- 
versaries for his learning and knowledge.”” John 
Foxe also, another Oxford student, and author 
of The Book of Martyrs, testifies: “It was his 
chief and principal purpose and intent to call 
back the Church from her idolatry to some better 
amendment.’’ In consequence the monks and 
friars were so enraged that ‘‘ they did assail this 
good man on every side.” Even one of his 
enemies confesses that he was wonderfully 
astonished at Wycliffe’s strong arguments and 
the force of his reasoning. Both friends and 
enemies alike attest his greatness, and not one 
so much as casts a doubt on the purity of his 
life. 

His Appearance and Character. While it 
is not possible to feel assured that we see the 
true features of Wycliffe in the sketches that have 
come down to us, they are alike in portraying a 
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face of sweetness and strength, of resolution and 
power to command. He is spoken of as spare 
and thin in person and of no great bodily strength. 
Hard study, sickness, the storms of life, persecu- 
tion, all seem to have played their part in enrich- 
ing and ennobling his character. That he was a 
man who could both gain and retain friends 
there is abundant evidence. It is recorded that 
he was a bright and pleasant companion, modest 
and simple in spirit and of great intellectual 
strength. Entering into Wycliffe’s spiritual in- 
heritance one feels that this can be no exaggerated 
portrait of a man whose character and work 
earned for him so fitting a place in the reforma- 
tion of the religious life of these realms. 

It is clear that this son of unknown parents, 
diffused a light which grew from more to more, 
and in so doing gained worthily the title of ‘‘ The 
Morning Star of the Reformation.” He saw 
that the one means of driving away the night of 
ignorance, and breaking the spell of a 1eligion 
that had become divorced from the Bible, was to 
give this Book into men’s hands in a language 
that they could understand. Thus Wycliff: and 
the followers whom he inspired fought a good 
fight to a triumphant issue and ushered in the 
dawn of a new day. 

Succeeding Events. They stood upon the 
threshold of a period spoken of in history as 
“the revival of letters’’; nay, more, they did 
something to make this revival possible in our 
ownland. During the hundred years that elapsed 
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before William Tindale was born, three great 
events occurred to make the task that he took 
up more fruitful, more perfect and abiding, than 
in the nature of things could possibly have been 
the work of those who laboured in the fourteenth 
century. Two of these events were the discovery 
of America by Columbus, and the invention of 
printing. The third, already mentioned, was the 
revival of learning. The latter can be traced to 
the effect of the invasion of Europe by the Turks. 
Refugees fleeing from Eastern cities to the West 
brought with them manuscripts long hidden, 
among these being priceless parchments contain- 
ing the Bible in the original tongues. 

Our islands felt the wave of these great forces. 
Through them, and the social and religious 
changes that came to birth in the days of Wycliffe, 
an England was in due time to arise capable of 
using aright the liberty that comes in the train 
of an open Bible. 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the effect on literature and art of the pro- 
hibition of the Bible. 

2. Consider how Wycliffe’s life and work affected 
the thought of his day. 

3. Appraise the importance of the events that followed 
Wychiffe’s death. 


Chapter IV 


Tindale—The Apostle of England 


“ He was not the light, but came that he might bear witness 
of the light. There was the true light, even the ight which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world.” JoHNi. 8, 9. 


PART I 


Tindale’s Resolve. ‘If God spare my life, 
ere many years I will cause a boy that driveth 
the plough shall know more of the Scriptures 
than thou doest.”’ 

In these words William Tindale made the great 
resolve that changed the placid current of his 
life. They were his answer to one who argued 
that “‘ it were better to be without God’s laws than 
the Pope’s.”’ But what manner of man was he 
who had the boldness to enter upon a contest 
which if it succeeded would change the religious 
practices of his age? Shrewd and thoughtful, 
he had noted how lightly Christian conduct was 
esteemed, and that ceremonies and ordinances 
were regarded as the essentials of religion. So 
he threw down a challenge that would free Eng- 
land from the yoke of ignorance. 

The New Warrior. William Tindale forms 


the central figure of the hero-band who through 
42 
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a life-long conflict remained undismayed and 
gave access to the Book that brought to birth 
new thought and speech. Within sight of the 
Cotswolds that guard the Severn and the narrow 
seas into which Wycliffe’s ashes had been carried 
earlier in the century, this new warrior was born. 
He is called by Foxe the “‘ Apostle of England,” 
and so entitled in an inscription to a picture 
treasured at Oxford. Tindale lived in an age 
when those in authority still considered an open 
Bible dangerous. Turning to the records of these 
olden days one frequently reads of men con- 
demned for the sole offence of possessing and 
reading the Scriptures in their own tongue. He 
worked and fought and suffered to make this an 
impossible offence. 

Tindale’s Birthplace. On a height of the 
Cotswolds named Knibley Knoll, a monument 
stands to-day, erected to commemorate the 
birthplace of this noble Englishman. Although 
Tindale’s earliest home cannot be accurately 
ascertained, we know that it was within a short 
distance of this spot, possibly at Melksham Court. 
From the breezy Cotswolds, that he doubtless 
often climbed, he would see the rich vale of 
Berkeley stretching at his feet, the silvery Severn 
threading its way to the sea, and the mountains 
of Wales veiling their beauty in the distance. 
Amid such surroundings he was born about 


1 Some authorities think either Hurst Manor, or Hunt’s 
Court, both within sight of the monument on Knibley Knoll, 
was Tindale’s birthplace. 
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the year 1490. Thus scenes of peace and beauty 
joined with other influences to prepare him for 
his lifework. 

His Connections. Of Tindale’s parents and 
position in life we have no certain knowledge. 
His brother Edward, however, is referred to as 
steward of the crown lands of Berkeley, while 
we hear of another brother, John, a merchant in 
London. From William’s educational advantages 
we may gather that their father was both able 
and willing to give his studious son a liberal 
education. That his views met with sympathy 
within the family circle is evident, for in 1531 
John was cited before the Bishop of London for 
distributing copies of the English New Testament 
and sending money to, and receiving letters from, 
his brother William. 

At Oxford and Cambridge. While still a 
youth Tindale left Gloucestershire for Oxford 
University. On the authority of Foxe: “He 
was from a child brought up in the University of 
Oxford.” There taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunities ‘‘ he especially increased in the knowledge 
of the scriptures, whereunto his mind was singu- 
larly addicted.” Connecting himself with 
Magdalen Hall, now part of Magdalen College, 
we may imagine Tindale, as we have already seen 
Wycliffe, a studious lad and one apt at languages. 
His portrait already referred to hangs in Hertford 
College. Beneath it is a long Latin inscription 
from which the following is taken : 


1 See Frontispiece. 
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“William Tindale, formerly student and ornament of this 

Hall ; 

Who after gaining here the glad first-fruits of a purer faith, 

At Antwerp zealously gave himself to the translation 

Of the New Testament and the Pentateuch into his own 
tongue ; 

A work so helpful to his countrymen that he is not un- 
meritedly called the ‘ Apostle of England.’ 

He received the crown of martyrdom at Vilvorde, near 
Brussels, 1536.” 


This inscription outlines in brief the story to 
be unfolded. Of Tindale’s life in Oxford we may 
judge from the spirit then prevailing in the Uni- 
versity. Among the influences that aided in 
shaping his subsequent career were the lectures 
delivered by John Colet, afterwards Dean of 
St Paul’s. He opened up the Scriptures in so 
remarkable a fashion as to make a lasting im- 
pression on the students. Colet thus shared in 
bringing the light to Tindale’s receptive heart 
and mind, so that before leaving Oxford his pupil 
had become fitted to teach with a power indicative 
of clear intelligence and an awakened soul. 

From Oxford we must follow Tindale to the 
sister University at Cambridge. He was attracted 
thither by the fame of Erasmus, who in turn had 
received an impulse from John Colet. Erasmus 
lectured in Cambridge for some time as Professor 
of Greek. Thus Tindale came under another 
influence which intensified his passion for studying 
the Scriptures in the original tongues, for at 
_ Cambridge Foxe says, “he further ripened in the 
knowledge of God’s Word.” ' But at length the 
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time of initial preparation of which he had taken 
full advantage had to give place to the realities 
of a wider world. He left Cambridge about the 
year 1521, well equipped by study, training and 
the influence of scholarly men, to enter upon a 
career which would demand strenuous effort. 

At Little Sodbury. Returning to his native 
county of Gloucestershire, Tindale accepted the 
post of tutor in the family of Sir John Walsh at 
Little Sodbury. Sodbury Manor, situated on 
rising ground, commands an extensive view of 
the Severn valley. It still stands, its exterior 
not greatly’changed, the closest link we have with 
the life of this Englishman of past days. In this 
position he gained respect and consideration, 
“and came,” to quote the words of Foxe, “ into 
good favour with his master.’”’ It was thus 
brought about that almost within sight of his 
birthplace he made the resolve which deter- 
mined and engaged the rest of his life, to place 
the Scriptures within reach of a plough-boy. 

In London. Although the opinions of Wycliffe 
had found congenial soil in Gloucestershire, 
especially in the important city of Bristol, Tin- 
dale’s resolve made it impossible for him to 
remain in his native county. True, churches and 
abbeys reared their stately walls on all sides, so 
that a saying was current: ‘“ As sure as God’s 
in Gloucestershire.” Nevertheless, among the 
clergy there existed such ignorance of Scripture, 
the Book upon which their faith was based, that 
in Tindale’s day they could only be described 
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as blind leaders of the blind. The hostility his 
words created may be imagined. Already sus- 
pected of heresy, it only needed such a deter- 
mination as he had expressed to confirm the 
suspicion. In order therefore to carry out his 
purpose, Tindale left Little Sodbury, where he 
had spent some two years, and made his way to 
London, hoping to find in Bishop Tunstall a man 
who would give him encouragement and aid 
‘his purpose. But his hopes were frustrated, 
for instead of finding a friend he discovered one 
who became a bitter enemy. The doors of the 
bishop’s palace were shut against him, but another 
opened. 

Having heard Tindale preach in St Dunstan’s, 

Fleet Street, Humphrey Monmouth, a London 
cloth merchant, desiied further acquaintance, 
with the result that he offer>d him a congenial 
home and became his friend and lifelong helper. 
Monmouth was, to use a phrase of the day, “a 
scripture man,” and had cvidently been attracted 
by Tindale’s earnestness and sincerity. 

The host gives a glimpse of his guest, which 
enables us to picture his later life. ‘‘ He studied,” 
says Monmouth, “most part of the day and 
night at his book, lived frugally and dressed 
plainly.” As the companion of such a man 
Tindale met some of the most advanced scholars, 
one of whom, John Fryth, became a close friend 
and subsequently at Marburg a co-worker in 
translating the Bible. 

After some months in London he found that 
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it would be impossible even there to do the work 
to which he had devoted his life, and that exile 
from his native land would be the price he must 
pay. Let us follow him then into a banishment 
which was only to cease with his life. The char- 
acter he left behind is portrayed by Sir Thomas 
More who, although an antagonist, said: “‘ Tindale 
was well-known for a man of right good living, 
studious and well learned in Scripture.’””’ How 
was it that the England of those days could find 
no place for such a man? 


PART II 


Tindale in Exile. The high hopes cherished 
when he came to London were shattered, so Tin- 
dale left home and friends in 1524 and set sail for 
the Continent. He made Hamburg his first place 
of exile, and there, still undaunted, resolutely set 
himself to his task, determined to overcome all 
difficulties. The future, mercifully veiled, held, 
to quote his own words of a later day, “ poverty, 
exile, bitter absence from friends, hunger, thirst, 
cold, great dangers, and innumerable other and 
sharp fightings.”” Tracing his life through the 
following years we shall find it that of a fugitive ; 
no home ties his, and the man himself hidden 
behind the task he so gloriously accomplished. 

Tindale and Luther. Although we have only 
indirect evidence, it is probable that Tindale soon 
after his arrival at Hamburg found his way to 
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Wittenberg. Was he attracted thither by the 
fame of Martin Luther? Did they become 
friends? If so, we may imagine the value of 
such a friendship to the exile. Luther was but 
slightly Tindale’s senior, and had already given 
the Scriptures to Ais countrymen in their own 
language. What more natural than to suppose 
a sympathetic interest in the task to which Tindale 
had put his hand. How much had these two men 
in common! Both had found the light that 
comes through a study of the Bible. Both had 
seen the need of unsealing the book to others. 
The strong joyous faith of Luther doubtless 
buoyed up the exile, the “ table-talk’’ for which 
he was famous strengthening Tindale’s resolve to 
give the Bible to the people of England, and so 
open their eyes to the truths it contains. Would 
he not also on more than one occasion find 
his way to the University church of Wittenberg, 
on the doors of which the famous theses had been 
fastened, and there listen to Luther as with 
“lion voice ’’ he expounded the Scriptures ? 
Tindale worked steadily with the help of an 
amanuensis, William Roye, and had such inter- 
course at Hamburg and Wittenberg as would 
further the accomplishment of his task. Knowing 
something of the quiet determination of the man 
we are not surprised that, within a year of his 
arrival on the Continent, he had completed a 
translation of the New Testament from the orig- 
inal Greek. A translation revealing with such 
truth and simplicity the message of Christ to 
D 
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the world as to become his enduring monu- 
ment. 

The First Printed English New Testament. 
The comparatively new art of printing was as 
_yet established in only a few centres, one of 
which was Cologne on the Rhine, so Tindale and 
~ his companion carried thither the precious manu- 
script. The next difficulty, however, was to 
find a printer who would undertake the dangerous 
task of issuing the translation from the press. 
It is hard to imagine a time in which it was 
dangerous to print and circulate the Scriptures. 
Yet Tindale, in doing what has been of inestim- 
able value to us, was doing it at the peril of his 
life. He first persuaded a printer to do the work, 
and then, to superintend it, visited him by night. 
But notwiihstanding all precautions the secret 
was discovered by John Cochleus, a man spoken 
of as ‘‘ the scourge of Luther.’”’ He heard some 
printers boast of a revolution that would shortly 
be wrought in England through a book. Inviting 
them to his house he gave them wine and so gained 
the information he sought. In consequence 
Tindale’s ‘‘ wicked design,” as it was termed, 
was in danger of coming to naught. Having 
received an inkling of the threatened peril he 
hastily gathered the printed sheets together, 
and taking ship up the Rhine fled with Roye 
to Worms. There a few months later they 
parted company, owing to Roye’s indiscretions. 

Tindale at Worms. Worms, an ancient and 
busy city, had but recently been startled by 
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Luther’s bold words, when before the great 
Council he proclaimed his reliance upon the 
Scriptures: “ Unless I be convinced by Scripture 
and reason, I neither can nor dare retract any- 
thing, for my conscience is a captive to God’s 
word, and it is neither safe nor right to go against 
conscience. There I take my stand. I can dono 
otherwise. So help me God.”1 It is not sup- 
prising, therefore, that in Worms Tindale found 
a printer entirely in sympathy with his object. 
As a result, in the spring of 1526, copies of the 
first New Testament printed in English found 
their way into Tindale’s native land concealed 
in bales of merchandise. In all, some 6,000 
copies are believed to have been then printed 
and distributed. But their circulation was 
prohibited, they were eagerly sought for and, 
when discovered, publicly burned, with the 
result that only some two or three copies now 
remain to attest the greatness of the work.? 
Other editions quickly followed, so “ although 
they did none other thing ” than Tindale looked 
for in burning the books, it only rendered more 
precious the words they contained. As he sent 
them forth he thought not of fame, so in these 


1 At the celebrated Diet of Worms, convened 1521. 

2 One complete copy is to be found in the Baptist College, 
Bristol. An imperfect copy is preserved in the library of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, and a fragment of St Matthew’s Gospel 
—known as the Grenville Fragment—is in the British Museum. 
The latter bears the name of the Cologne printer (Quentel) 
and is evidently a specimen of the sheets Tindale rescued 
when he fled to Worms. 
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volumes there was nothing to show to whom the 
English people owed the priceless gift that was 
destined to bring light and freedom to many. 
In his own words he only laboured and overcame 
difficulties that ‘“‘a boy that driveth the plough 
might know more of the Scriptures’ than those 
who called themselves his spiritual guides. 
Tindale, living awhile with some other English- 
men, remained at Worms for about two years, 
when he had once more to seek safety in flight. 
A large part of his time was taken up in acquir- 
ing proficiency in the Hebrew language, so that, 
with equal thoroughness, he might equip himself 
for the further task of translating the Old Testa- 
ment from the original tongue. This he was en- 
abled largely to accomplish before his martyrdom. 
At Marburg. When compelled to leave 
Worms, the exile found his way to Marburg, a 
University city nestling at the foot of a hill 
crowned by an old castle. In this quiet retreat 
Tindale might be found pursuing his self-imposed 
task during the year 1528. Here he discovered 
a congenial atmosphere owing to the Protestant 
sympathies of Philip, governor of the province, 
who founded at Marburg the first Protestant 
University. Still the veil that hides Tindale’s 
life lifts but little. We can, however, imagine 
him, as described by his friend Monmouth, 
“studying most part of the day and night at 
his book.” At the same time amid such con- 
genial surroundings he must have found other 
friends, learned and of like mind with himself. 
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John Fryth: John Fryth, too, his own 
countryman, was now in Marburg. What a 
glow of warmth he must have brought into the 
lonely exile’s life! They studied Hebrew together 
and with his help Tindale had the Pentateuch ! 
ready for the press in 1529. Not for long, how- 
ever, was this friend whom he called ‘his own 
son according to the faith ” to be his stay. Fryth 
had written a book against transubstantiation,? 
the great central doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and when in July 1532 he returned to England 
it was but to meet a martyr’s death. The letters 
written by Tindale to Fryth before he suffered 
revealed both his own faith and their mutual 
affection. Fryth, called upon to join the great 
cloud of witnesses on July 4th, 1533, just as he 
was coming to the prime of life, ‘“‘ maintained,” 
we are told, ‘‘his opinions clearly yet modestly 
to the end and relying upon the stronghold of 
the scriptures.’”’ “A martyr,” says Foxe, ‘so 
steadfast and resolute that he needed not human 
sympathy to encourage him to stand fast.” 
Tindale in his exile felt k2enly the loss of his 
friend, whose death, however, seems but to have 
inspired him to yet more devoted service in the 
caus? for which he also eventually suffered. 

Tindale’s one Object. It is not surprising 
that the unsettled life to which Tindale was 
condemned so long as he persisted in his resolve 
makes it impossible to trace accurately his 


1 The first five books of the Old Testament. 
2 See footnote, p. 37. 
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movements, since it entailed constant danger 
of arrest. Although an exile from his native 
land he was still a subject of the English king, 
who could, through his agents, apprehend him. 
Various attempts to do this were made. Appar- 
ently, however, until 1531 Tindale’s headquarters 
were at Marburg. During his residence there he 
made journeys to Hamburg and Antwerp, possibly 
also visiting Nuremburg. The reason for a short 
stay at Antwerp, which city he made his final 
place of exile, may be found in the need for pro- 
curing type for printing the Pentateuch, and 
arranging for the conveyance of the books to 
England. 

Strangely enough, his visit coincided with one 
paid by Tunstall, Bishop of London, who seems 
to have planned returning from a political con- 
ference held at Cambray, by way of Antwerp, 
for the express purpose of trying to suppress 
Tindale’s publications. He adopted the short- 
sighted policy of buying up all the English 
New Testaments he could, in order to burn them. 
A merchant named Packington supplied the 
books and as a result Tindale was all unwittingly 
furnished with money for further issues. Later, 
a reformer accused of heresy was asked how 
Tindale received support for his work. ‘Truly,’ 
he replied, “it is the Bishop of London that 
hath holpen us, for he has bestowed among us 
a great deal of money upon New Testaments 
to burn them; and that hath been and yet is, 
our only succour and comfort.” Thus the very 
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efforts at suppression caused the spread of the 
Scriptures. 

During the voyage between Antwerp and 
Hamburg Tindale suffered shipwreck and lost 
his manuscripts. Undismayed, however, by this . 
catastrophe, the work went forward, with the 
assistance, Foxe tells us, of Miles Coverdale, 
whom Tindale, it seems, had expected to meet 
at Hamburg. By their united labours the loss 
was made good, and in the year 1530 or 1531 an 
English translation of the Pentateuch was printed 
at Marburg and shortly afterwards circulated 
in England. A little later a translation of the 
book of Jonah appeared from his hand, and 
afterwards some “epistles from the Old Testa- 
ment.’ These, with the Pentateuch, included all 
Tindale’s work on the Old Testament that was 
printed during his lifetime. So far was he 
permitted to complete his second great contribu- 
tion towards giving the Bible in English to his 
countrymen. 


PARTeiIl 


Tindale’s Manner of Life. Still in pursuit 
of his one object Tindale at length settled in 
Antwerp, and there we may catch some glimpses 
of his daily life. He made his home in the house 
of the English merchants, which stands in a 
retired street of the city. Antwerp was then 
in the height of its prosperity, and the resort of 
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many Englishmen. This was probably the 
reason why he left the more secure retreat of 
the free cities of Germany. He held not his life 
dear that he might the more effectually accom- 
plish his purpose of circulating the Scriptures 
in his native land. But Tindale was a doer of 
the word and not a translator only. He felt as 
his predecessors, Wycliffe and Purvey, that “he 
hath need to live a clean life and a devout ”’ who 
is honoured to do such work. Foxe gives us 
a picture characteristic of his whole life. “ He 
reserved,”’ says this interesting chronicler, ‘ two 
days in the week which he named his pastime, 
Monday and Saturday. On Monday he visited 
all such poor men and women as were fled out 
of England, by reason of persecution, into 
Antwerp ; and these he did very liberally comfort 
and relieve. On the Saturday he walked round 
about the town, seeking every corner and hole 
where he suspected any poor person to dwell ; 
and where he found any overburdened with 
childrea, or else were aged and weak, these also 
he plentifully relieved.”” On the Sunday he read 
“fruitfully, sweetly and gently,” portions of 
Scripture to the merchants. The rest of the 
week “he gave wholly to his book wherein he 
most diligently travailed.” Truly a great life, 
greatly lived ! 

Fryth defends his friend’s character in his 
answer to Sir Thomas More, who had spoken 
of Tindale as a beast. ‘“‘ Tindale, I trust, liveth, 
well content with such a poor apostle’s life, 
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as God gave His Son Christ and His faithful 
ministers in this world.” Companionship with 
men of like mind also relieved his exile. During 
Tindale’s sojourn there Coverdale visited Antwerp, 
and John Rogers came as chaplain to the English 
merchants. Their intercourse resulted in the 
conversion of Rogers to the reformed faith. We 
have reason to believe that he filled in some 
measure the niche in the lonely exile’s heart 
that Fryth had occupied. These glimpses suffice 
to show the spirit in which Tindale did his work, 
and the manner in which he spent his days. 
Tindale as Reviser. Tindale had for a while 
turned aside from the great purpose of his life 
in order to refute some of the errors of his time. 
In consequence there had come from his pen 
treatises entitled: The Parable of the Wicked 
Mammon, and later, The Practice of Prelates. 
The Obedience of a Christian Man, another 
pamphlet written by him, defended the Reformers 
against the accusation that ‘‘ they caused insur- 
rection and taught the people to disobey their 
heads and governors.” At Antwerp, however, 
he set himself with renewed zeal to perfect the 
work already accomplished. He soon gave his 
countrymen a revision of the Pentateuch, and 
later what has been justly termed “ Tindale’s 
noblest monument,” a revision of his earlier 
work, the New Testament. This he had promised 
when he sent to England his first translation 
in 1526. The promise was amply fulfilled in 
1534. He may have been spurred to this, had 
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he needed such impulse, in that a little earlier 
one George Joye, complaining that “‘ Tindale 
slept,’ had made a pretended revision of his~ 
translation, although quite unfitted for such a 
task. In Tindale’s last completed work we have 
the fruit of his ripest scholarship. 

Accuracy and Grandeur of his Work. In 
our New Testaments of to-day we have substanti- 
ally the words in which Tindale first clothed the 
expressive Greek written and spoken so long 
ago. Whether we read the story of the Prodigal 
Son in Tindale’s version or the Revised, we find 
it differs only in the turn of a phrase or the 
change of a word here and there. So it is with 
the Sermon on the Mount and throughout the 
whole of the New Testament. Such texts as 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you; Seek, and ye 
shall find; Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you,’ ring in identical language and with the 
same fulness of promise in our own as in our 
fathers’ ears. Froude in his History of England 
says: ‘“‘Of the translation itself, though since 
that time it has many times been revised and 
altered, we may say that it is the Bible with 
which we are all familiar. The peculiar genius 
which breathes through it, the mingled tenderness 
and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the preter- 
natural grandeur, unequalled, unapproached in 
the attempted improvements of modern scholars, 
all are here, and bear the impress of the mind 
of one man—William Tindale.’”’ Many words 
and phrases that have been music to men’s souls 
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we owe to his latest effort to hand on Christ’s 
Gospel in the clearest possible language. As 
Froude suggests he laid the foundation on which 
all subsequent revisions have been built. Little 
of his work has ever needed to be undone, fuller 
knowledge only enabling later revisers to add 
further illuminating touches. Familiar phrases 
from the Sermon on the Mount when we listen 
to the New Testament will serve to illustrate the 
directness of his final revision: “‘ Ye are the salt 
of the earth.’”’ ‘‘ Let your light so shine before 
men.’ “‘ Consider the lilies.” ‘‘ And it fell; and 
great was the fall thereof.” In such phrases we 
may see something of the accuracy and grandeur 
which characterised his work. 

Competent for his Task. It is scarcely 
necessary to show further how by incessant 
labour Tindale became a master in his self-imposed 
task. This may be seen both in the spiritual 
grace that enabled him to live the Word and the 
intellectual acquirements which gave him the 
power to put what he perceived and /e/¢ into the 
very language of the people. As he was himself 
nourished by the Word of God, so he became 
capable of nourishing others. His Christlike life 
made the texture of his teaching strong with his 
own experience. Tindale, even by his enemies, 
was admittedly “learned, skilful in languages, 
and eloquent.’”’ A German scholar who visited 
him at Worms tells us that he was “so skilled 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French 
and German, that whichever he spoke you would 
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suppose it his native tongue.” He set a standard 
in the English language to which we owe much. 
At the same time his modest estimate of his own 
gifts was such that in the preface to the New 
Testament issued in 1526 he writes: “‘ I beseech 
(for my conscience beareth me record, that of a 
pure intent, singly and faithfully I have inter- 
preted it, as far as God gave me the gift of know- 
ledge and understanding) that the rudeness of the 
work offend not.” He felt his to be a task begun 
rather than ended. How well begun all acknow- 
ledge who have since laboured in the same field. 

Tindale the Man. In the record of Tindale’s 
work and the conditions and spirit in which it 
was undertaken, we catch glimpses of the man 
himself. Though of great intellectual and 
spiritual gifts, as regards outward appearance 
Foxe says: “Tindale was a man very frugal 
and spare in body.” Writing to his friend Fryth 
he speaks of himself as without grace in the sight 
of men, speechless and rude, dull and slow-witted. 
That this is rather a picture which his humble 
mind presents than the reality is shown by the 
fact that he seems to have favourably impressed 
all with whom he came into contact. He 
attracted friends and compelled the admiration 
even of enemies. Behind an unconquerable 
energy we see clearness and singleness of purpose, 
a man whose moral character was singularly free 
from blot or stain. He stands out not only as 
“a learned, good and godly man,” but a Christian 
of the highest type. 
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His Betrayal. But while heroically giving 
to his country of his best, and consecrating on 
the altar of service all his powers, he was betrayed 
by those for whom he had spent his life. Tindale 
was safe so long as he remained within the 
‘merchants’ house’”’ at Antwerp, but was in 
danger of arrest as soon as he ventured beyond 
its precincts. Henry Phillips, a fellow country- 
man, at length gained his acquaintance, and then 
lured him on a plea of hospitality into the hands 
of hisenemies. Thus seized by treachery on May 
24th 1535, “not without the help and procure- 
ment of some of the English bishops” we are 
told, he was hurried to the Castle of Vilvorde, 
some eighteen miles from Antwerp, only leaving 
its walls to meet his death. 

His long trial and defence must be passed over. 
Suffice to say that conditions had changed in 
England since Tindale had left her shores. The 
*‘ Political Reformation + had taken place, and 
Henry had ceased to seek Tindale’s arrest and 
condemnation. Indeed, half-heartedly he endeav- 
oured to effect his release. Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry’s minister, also interested himself on his 
behalf, while William Poyntz, the merchant 
with whom he had lived in Antwerp, imperilled 
his life to save his friend. All, however, to no 
purpose. The Romish Church still retained its 
hold on the Netherlands. 

In Tindale’s only letter of which the original 


1 See The Struggle for Religious Liberty, published by Cong. 
Union. 
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is preserved, we gain a glimpse of his prison life. 
Here we see him sitting through long nights 
in cold and darkness, his chief prayer being for 
light and means to continue the work which 
had brought him there. After requests for a 
lamp and clothing he concludes his letter to 
the governor of the prison thus: “‘ But above 
all, I entreat and beseech your clemency to 
be urgent with the procureur that he may 
kindly permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, 
Grammar and Dictionary, that I may spend 
my time with that study.” We have reason 
to think the request was granted, and that 
Tindale was enabled to complete the translation 
of the Old Testament to the end of the Second 
Book of Chronicles, the manuscript of which he 
gave to his friend John Rogers before he was 
called to lay down his pen for ever. Thus until 
death he was faithful to his resolve. 

His Death. Tindale was condemned for 
heresy after a protracted trial, his crime being 
that he founded his faith upon the Scriptures 
rather than upon the ceremonies of the Church. 
He was strangled and then burnt at the stake 
outside the walls of his prison on Friday, October 
6th, 1536. His faith was exemplified in his 
life. Foxe relates that while in prison “‘ he con- 
verted his keeper, the keeper’s daughter and 
others of the household.” All who came into 
contact with him during the sixteen months of 
his imprisonemnt felt “ that if he were not a good 
Christian man they could not tell whom to trust.” 
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Fight years before his martyrdom he had 
written upon hearing of the burning of his 
first translation of the Testament: ‘If they 
shall burn me, they shall do none other thing 
than I look for. . . . There is none other way 
into the kingdom of life than through persecution 
and suffering of pain, and of very death, after 
the ensample of Christ.’’ When later he had 
been offered an opportunity of returning to 
England, he declared that if only the bare text 
of Scripture might be freely circulated, he would 
submit himself to the king, offering his body 
“to suffer what pain or torture, yea, what death 
his Grace will so that this be obtained.” 

But he was destined to suffer in a foreign land, 
and we are told that at the stake he prayed: 
“Lord, open Thou the King of England’s eyes!” 
A prayer that received a speedy answer in per- 
mission to circulate the very Scriptures which 
the king had hitherto condemned. Thus a hero 
to the end, a true apostle of Him Who lighteth 
every man coming into the world, his last thought 
was not for himself, but that the light might shine 
more brightly in the yet dark land of his birth. 


SUGGESTIVE ToPICcs FOR DISCUSSION 
1. Did Tindale’s resolve create a desire to read the 
Scriptures or only satisfy a longing already expressed ? 
2. What has been the effect af. an open Buble on 


political freedom ? 
3. “ Tindale’s Noblest Monument” is a phrase 
applied to his revised translation of the New Testament. 


Ts it justified ? 


Chapter V 


England, the People of a Book 


«Then they that feared the Lord spake one with another: 
and the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him, for them that feared the - 
Lord, and that thought upon His name.’ Mal. iii. 16. 


The Dawn of a New England: “ England 
became the people of a book, and that book 
was the Bible.”’ . So writes the historian Green of 
the Puritan England of the seventeenth century. 
He speaks of it as “‘ the one English book which 
was familiar to every Englishman; it was read 
at churches and read at home, and everywhere 
its words, as they fell on ears which custom had 
not deadened to their force and beauty, kindled 
a startling enthusiasm.” How did the revolution 
commenced by Tindale gain so great a triumph? 

Effect of the English Reformation. The 
Political Reformation of 1532, which profoundly 
affected the fortunes of the English Bible, also 
rendered the labours of subsequent translators 
less hazardous than those of whom we have 
hitherto written. Through the overthrow of the 
Papal authority in England, the way had been 


paved for the removal of the ban against reading 
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the Scriptures. Only a few years had elapsed 
since the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London had prohibited Tindale’s 
translation of the New Testament. The king, 
too, in 1530 had issued a proclamation “ against 
the great errors of pestilent heresies ’’ contained 
in all his writings; while condemning Tindale’s 
translations he promised, however, that the 
Bible should be ‘“ by learned men faithfully and 
purely translated into the English tongue.”’ 

Of this promise he was soon reminded by Hugh 
Latimer, who was called upon later to suffer 
because he had learned to appreciate the value of 
an open Bible. Cranmer also, promoted in 1533 to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, at the request 
of Convocation petitioned the king that he would 
“ vouchsafe to decree that the Scriptures should 
be translated into the vulgar tongue.” Conse- 
quently, Henry permitted the Bible to be circu- 
lated without hindrance, and editions printed 
in England in 1537 proclaimed that they were 
*“Sett forth with the kynges most gracious 
license.”’ Tindale’s translations, previously con- 
demned, entered largely into the versions now 
permitted. 

Miles Coverdale. Miles Coverdale was born 
in 1488 in Yorkshire, Wycliffe’s county. Practi- 
cally nothing is known either of his parentage 
or early life. It is, however, recorded that he 
entered the University of Cambridge, and was 
ordained at Norwich in 1514. While under the 
influence of Robert Barnes, who suffered martyr- 

E y 
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dom in 1540, he imbibed the dectrines of the 
Reformation. Writing to Thomas Cromwell 
about the year 1527, Coverdale asked assistance 
in his studies. ‘‘I begin,” he says, “to taste 
of holy Scriptures; now, honour be to God! 
I am set to the most sweet smell of holy letters.” 
Thus he reveals his desire to unseal the Book. 
The next glimpse that we have of him is at 
Hamburg, where he shared with Tindale in the 
work for which both will ever be remembered. 
How long he then remained on the Continent is 
uncertain, but whether at home or abroad we may 
picture him as “working hard at his book.” 
His exertions resulted in the issue of the whole 
Bible in the English tongue in 1535. His com- 
pleted work was issued in 1537 with the king’s 
consent. 

We find Coverdale again on the Continent in 
1538, having been asked by Thomas Cromwell 
to prepare another issue of the Scriptures which 
later became known as the “Great Bible.” In 
1540 he married and settled in Germany as a 
Lutheran pastor and teacher. Writing sub- 
sequently to Calvin he speaks of an exile of eight 
years. Onhis return to England he was appointed 
chaplain to the young king, Edward VI., and in 
1551 became Bishop of Exeter. Deprived of his 
bishopric by Queen Mary, and in peril of his life, 
Coverdale was suffered to leave England again 
at the intercession of the King of Denmark. An 
exile from his own land for a further three years, 
he found his way at length to Geneva, the city 
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where Calvin at this time exercised a paramount 
influence. In consequence of this visit the 
name of the great translator is associated with 
yet another English version of the Scriptures 
which became known as the Genevan Bible. 

Returning to England on the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, he was appointed rector of St Magnus, 
London Bridge. He did not long retain the 
position, however, owing to his Puritan sym- 
pathies, which had been strengthened during his 
sojourn on the Continent. He died in February, 
1568, full of years, holding a worthy place among 
the gifted men to whom we owe the English 
Bible. 

His Work. Apparently Coverdale did not 
feel a supreme call, such as Tindale experienced, 
to give the Scriptures to his countrymen. Neither 
did the honour fall to him, as to Tindale, of trans- 
lating directly from the original tongues. In 
his modesty he deemed himself all unfitted for 
the great task that became his. In the prologue 
to his translation he says: “Considering how 
excellent knowledge and learning an interpreter 
of scripture ought to have in the tongues, and 
pondering also mine own insufficiency therein, 
and how weak am I to perform the office of a 
translator, I was the more loth to meddle with 
this work. Notwithstanding, when I considered 
how great a pity it was that we should want it 
so long, and called to my remembrance the 
adversity of them who were not only of ripe 
knowledge, but would also with all their hearts 
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have performed that they began, if they had not 
had impediment; . . . I was the more bold to 
take it in hand. And to help me therein, I have 
had sundry translations, not only in Latin, but of 
the Dutch interpreters. . . . But, to say the 
truth before God, it was neither my labour nor 
desire to have this work put into my hand.” 

That Coverdale was a skilled linguist is un- 
doubted, and it is not necessary here to determine 
how far he relied upon the work of Tindale, 
Luther and others, and how far upon his own 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek. Coverdale’s, 
while it must be generally regarded as a version 
derived from previous translations, holds an 
important place in the story of the English Bibl». 
In it was printed for the first time in the mother 
tongue the greater portion of the Old Testament. 
His translation of the Psalms is of special interest, 
as in the Book of Common Prayer it survives 
almost unchanged. A few verses will indicate 
the character of his labours and rhythm of his 
phiases : 


“Cast me not awaie from thy presence, and take not thy 
holy sprete fro me.” ! 

“My flesh and my herte fayleth, but God is the strength of 
my hert, and my porcion for ever.’’ ? 

“Thou LORDE in the begynnynge hast layed ye foundacion 
of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy 
hondes. They shal perishe, but thou shalt endure: 
they all shal wexe old as doth a garment, and as a 
vesture shalt thou chaunge thé and they shalbe 


1 Psalm li, 11. 2 Psalm Ixxiii. 26, 
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chaunged. But thou art the same, and thy yeares 
shal not fayle.”’ 1 


Any faults that appear in Coverdale’s Bible are 
mostly due to following other versions too closely. 

His Character. As with his predecessors, not 
many glimpses are vouchsafed us of Coverdale’s 
private life and character. All that is known 
leads to the conclusion that his life was singularly 
consistent with the faith he held. He was trusted 
and honoured by those with whom he came into 
touch. While not overvaluing his own powers 
he was of tireless industry, and devoted thought 
and energy to his labours. He appears, too, 
as a man of tender sympathies, and one who, 
in the same spirit as those who preceded him, 
carried to noble completion a task which helped 
to lift his countrymen from the darkness of 
ignorance. 

John Rogers. John Rogers was born in 
Warwickshire about the year 1505. He was 
educated at Cambridge, took his degree there 
in 1525, and proceeded to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. In 1534 he accepted the post of chaplain 
to the merchant adventurers at Antwerp, where 
Tindale was then residing. Foxe says that there 
Rogers “‘ chanced to fall into company with that 
worthy martyr of God, William Tindale, and 
with Miles Coverdale, which both for the hatred 
they bare to Popish superstition and idolatry, 

1 Psalm cii. 25-7. From the 1847 reprint of Coverdale’s 


version. It will be noticed that in the latest revision Cover- 
dale’s work is not greatly altered. 
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and love they bare towards true religion, had 
forsaken their native country. In conferring 
with them the Scriptures, he came to great 
knowledge in the gospel of God . . . and joined 
himself with them two in that painful and most 
profitable labour of translating the Bible into 
the English tongue.” This being so, we may 
easily imagine how Tindale must have inspired 
his new-found friend to such labour. 

Rogers and Tindale. The friendship thus 
cemented by a common pursuit lasted, we have 
reason to believe, until Tindale’s death, and we 
may picture Rogers more than once traversing 
the distance between Antwerp and the prison at 
Vilvorde, in order to continue an intercourse 
that had meant so much to his spiritual life. 
During such visits the publication of a completed 
English Bible was doubtless a theme of anxious 
consideration. If so, the tradition that Tindale 
bequeathed all his unfinished translations of the 
Old Testament to Rogers is easily understood. 
Would it not be Rogers’ first care to share so 
precious a legacy, and make it the possession of 
his countrymen ? Aided thus to keep the torch 
burning that Tindale could no longer hold, he 
published in 1537 the translation of the Scriptures 
now known as “‘ Matthew’s Bible.” This, shortly 
after Tindale’s death, was sent forth with the 
king’s licence, and seems to have preceded 
Coverdale’s authorised version by a few months, 
We are told that the book sold quickly, the 
English people eagerly welcoming the Bible in 
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their own tongue, now that no danger was 
incurred by reading and possessing it. 

Why called Matthew’s Bible? But why 
called Matthew’s Bible if it was the work of John 
Rogers? Foxe suggests that Rogers assumed 
the name of Matthew in order that his known 
intimacy with Tindale might not prejudice the 
issue of the work. Or it may have been the 
name of one who made himself responsible for 
the publication. Whatever the reason, scholars 
now generally agree that Rogers and Matthew 
are one and the same. 

Value of the Work. Archbishop Cranmer, in 
commending Rogers’ translation to Thomas 
Cromwell, and requesting him to obtain the king’s 
licence for it, expressed the hope that it might 
be read by every person, “‘ until such time that 
we the bishops shall set forth a better translation, 
which I think will not be until a day after dooms- 
day.” 

yanking simultaneously, Rogers and Cover- 
dale both contributed something towards perfect- 
ing the English Bible. Coverdale’s share has 
been mentioned. That Rogers did more than 
merely edit his friend Tindale’s work, is also 
apparent. The New Testament in “ Matthew’s 
Bible ’’ differs but little from that of Tindale, a 
tribute consistently paid to his thoroughness. 

There is evidence in the translation of the 
Old Testament also, to confirm the story of 
Tindale’s gift of manuscripts to his Friend, 
since to the end of Second Chronicles his 
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hand is revealed in characteristic words and 
phrases. For the remainder of the Old Testa- 
ment, Rogers owes something to Coverdale and 
also to a French version of the Scriptures by 
Olivetan. Thus by two men, who in all prob- 
ability not only knew but worked with Tindale, 
the English Bible was completed. It remained 
for others to perfect the work, and further illumine 
the Scriptures by a more careful comparison 
with the original tongues, and by clearer 
interpretation. 

Rogers’ later Life and Death. Rogers 
married and removed to Wittenberg shortly 
after his translation of the Bible appeared. This 
city was probably his home until 1547, when he 
returned to England. During Edward’s reign 
he ministered in two London churches, and held 
a position as prebend in St Paul’s Cathedral. 
As a well-known reformer, he was soon after 
Mary’s accession to the throne charged with 
erroneous teaching. In consequence, he was 
sent to Newgate, where among murderers and 
thieves he endured a long imprisonment. 
Brought to trial at length, he was condemned, 
and suffered martyrdom in February 1555. 
Thus closed a life of which we would fain know 
more. Rogers faithfully paid the price for bring- 
ing the light of the Bible to his countrymen, when 
called to glorify God in the flames at Smithfield ; 
“ the first,’ says Foxe, ‘‘ of all the blessed com- 
pany that suffered in Queen Mary’s time at the 
fire.” We are told that “all the people wonder- 
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fully rejoiced at his constancy, with great praises 
and thanks to God for it.” 

Richard Taverner. Richard Taverner does 
not take so prominent a place among translators 
of the Bible as those who preceded him. Both 
his work and his life, however, are worthy of 
mention. He was born in the year 1505, and 
while a student at Christ Church, Oxford, suffered 
for his sympathy with Tindale. In company 
with Fryth and others, he was sentenced to 
throw into the flames a copy of Tindale’s first 
New Testament, a number of which had been 
smuggled into Oxford in bales of merchandise. 
The burning of the books at the Carfax seems 
to have burned their message into his heart. 
After leaving Oxford he received a government 
post from Thomas Cromwell. In 1539 an issue 
of the Bible of which he was editor, was printed 
in London. That he was a Greek scholar of 
ability is evident in his revision of the New 
Testament. In many instances he contributed 
clear and terse translations of distinct value. 
For his work on the Old Testament he seems to 
have been chiefly indebted to the Vulgate. 

After the death of his patron Cromwell, Taverner 
suffered a short imprisonment, apparently in 
consequence of his endeavour to aid the circula- 
tion of the English Bible. Dedicating his trans- 
lation in noble language to Henry he reveals 
the spirit in which he undertook the work 
which gives him a place among those who un- 
sealed the Book. Although a layman and a 
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lawyer, he received in Edward VI.’s reign a 
licence to preach. He lived in retirement 
through Mary’s reign, but his abilities were 
recognised by Elizabeth, and he had been made 
High Sheriff of Oxfordshire sometime before his 
death, which took place in 1575. 

The Great Bible. The active support given 
by Thomas Cromwell and Archbishop Cranmer 
to aid the completion of the English Bible, has 
already been mentioned. Although taking no 
part in the work of translation themselves, they 
signally contributed towards placing the Scrip- 
tures in familiar language within reach of their 
countrymen. The Great Bible is often spoken 
_of as ‘‘ Cranmer’s Bible,” but to Cromwell must 
be given the honour of initiating the work. After 
Cromwell’s execution in 1540, Cranmer pro- 
moted its circulation, and to him we owe sub- 
sequent editions. Both were largely indebted to 
Miles Coverdale for the actual labour of pre- 
paring the Great Bible for the press. He was 
commissioned to use Matthew’s Bible as a basis, 
and make a yet more critical translation. For 
this purpose he journeyed to Paris, and there 
engaged in a task, the difficulties of which proved 
to be great. 

The work was interrupted by the officers 
of the Inquisition, who seized the already 
printed sheets. Whereupon Cromwell brought 
the type, presses and printers to England. Many 
of the seized sheets having been sold to a trades- 
man, “‘ four great dry vats full’ were afterwards 
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recovered, so that by April, 1539, this ‘‘ Bible 
of the largest volume,” as it was termed, was 
finished. Not only for its size, but because of 
an elaborate title page, thought to be the work 
of Hans Holbein, it was a notable production. 
This frontispiece illustrates in allegory the giving 
of the Bible to the people and its reception by 
them. In it, too, is an acknowledgment that 
the gift, marvellous in their eyes, was “the 
Lord’s doing.” 

King Henry’s licence was not only granted, 
but he required the clergy to provide in 
each parish “one book of the whole Bible of 
the largest volume in English.” Thus we see a 
greater liberty accorded to the circulation of the 
Scriptures than ever before. In all, seven edi- 
tions of the ‘‘ Great Bible ”’ were printed, differing 
in no marked degree from one another. By a 
strange irony two of these were “ overseen and 
perused by command of the king’s highness ”’ 
by the Bishop of London, Tindale’s former foe. 
Tunstall now approves what had only been made 
possible through the martyr’s work. The triumph 
is Tindale’s. Exactly how much in this trans- 
lation we owe to the labours of Coverdale, how 
much to Rogers, or what other influences con- 
tributed to the production of the Great Bible, 
are points trivial in comparison. It is sufficient 
to know that its foundation was the prohibited 
work of Tindale now being circulated with the 
active assistance of those who drove him into 
exile and to death. 
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Liberty Curtailed. The liberty to read the 
Scriptures accorded at the publication of the 
Great Bible was, however, soon curtailed. In 
the year 1543 an Act was passed by Parliament 
for “the advancement of true religion.” The 
strange means adopted to achieve this end was 
again to restrict the reading of the Bible. 
Tindale’s translation was of course forbidden, 
and three years later the writings both of Wycliffe 
and Coverdale. A further restriction was im- 
posed in limiting the reading of the Scriptures 
to certain classes, no women (noble or gentle- 
women excepted), no artificers, apprentices, 
journeymen, serving-men, husbandmen or 
labourers must by this enactment either read to 
themselves or others, publicly or privately, any 
part of the Bible under pain of imprisonment. 
Another great burning of Bibles ensued, the 
Great Bible alone being spared. The reaction 
was stayed by the death of Henry VIII. in 1547. 

Edward VI. and the Bible. The changed 
attitude to the circulation of the Scriptures 
which resulted on the accession of Edward VI. 
to the throne is exemplified in an incident said 
to have taken place at the coronation. The 
story runs that when three swords were brought, 
“signs of his being king of three kingdoms,” 
Edward said: ‘There is yet one wanting.” 
When asked ‘“‘ What sword is that ?”’ he replied, 
“The Bible, for it is the sword of the Spirit, and 
to be preferred before these swords.” So he 
commanded the Bible to be brought and carried 
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reverently before him. The story is typical of 
the spirit of his reign, for although no new trans- 
lations were made, the printing of the Bible 
was resumed, and continued unchecked until 
the accession of Mary. 

William Whittingham. During her reign 
the public reading of Scripture was altogether for- 
bidden, and many Protestants fled to the Con- 
tinent, while others suffered at the stake. Of 
the former, some settled in Geneva. One of 
their number, William Whittingham, a relative 
by marriage of Calvin, is generally credited 
with the translation of the New Testament, 
which appeared in 1557. The translator states 
that “it was diligently revised by the most 
approved Greek examples, and conference of 
translations in other tongues.’’ This edition of 
the New Testament, although soon superseded 
by the Genevan Bible, is of more than passing 
interest owing to its after influence in two or 
three particulars. One is the translation of 
Philippians ii. 10.... “ That at the name of 
Jesus should every knee bow, .. .” instead of 
as in our Revised Version, and former translations : 
“in the name.” On this mistranslation is based 
the continuance of the practice of bowing when 
Jesus’ name is repeated. Other innovations are 
the division into verses for the first time of an 
English version, and the use of a different type for 
words not in the original language, but which 
were needed to complete the sense. 

While some of the exiles were engaged in 
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perfecting the translation of the Bible into the 
English tongue, other men who stayed at home 
suffered for adherence to its principles. Rogers 
was followed to the stake by a cloud of witnesses. 
Cranmer, who was martyred at Oxford with his 
friends Ridley and Latimer, had already helped 
in the words of the latter, to light such a candle 
in England as, by God’s grace, should never be 
put out. As we know, the light kindled at such 
cost illumined the whole land in the seventeenth 
century so that the Bible became to many the 
sole guide of life and conduct. 

It is not easy to estimate the debt we owe to 
the men who made it our heritage at the price 
of their lives. Can we not rank the unsealing of 
the Bible for the people of England among the 
achievements which have made our land great ? 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Consider whether the historian Green was justified 
in making the assertion with which the chapter opens. 

2. Discuss the effect of “ The Political Reformation ”’ 
on the fortunes of the Bible in England. 

3. Were the various translations that followed a 
reflection on, or a confirmation of Tindale’s work ? 


Chapter VI 
A Cloud of Witnesses 


“Every good gift and every perfect boon is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights, with whom can be 
no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turning.’ 
JAMES i. 17 


Combined Work in Bible Translation. The 
story of the English Bible is no longer linked 
with the lives of individuals. Instead of men 
labouring in loneliness and often in peril, we now 
see scholars assembled together, combining their 
skill and learning to perfect the work of the trans- 
lators into whose labours they entered. Allusion 
has already been made to those who during 
Mary’s disastrous reign fled to the Continent. 
Geneva, then the chief centre of the reformers 
who followed Calvin’s teaching, had attracted some 
scholars from among the exiles; these engaged 
in a further revision of the English Bible. As a 
result of their efforts, a version of the Scriptures 
was issued which exercised a profound and long 
abiding influence on Englishmen. 

The Genevan Bible, 1560. This version, 
which was printed in 1560, became known as 
the Genevan Bible. It differs from its predecessors 


in being the joint work of a group. Foremost 
79 
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came William Whittingham, mentioned in the 
previous chapter,! Thomas Sampson and Anthony 
Gilby. Coverdale, too, is thought to have had 
some share in the work, and possibly John 
Knox, while the famous John Calvin and his 
friend Theodore Beza doubtless showed an active 
interest in carrying through a task of such 
importance. 

On the accession of Elizabeth to the English 
throne in 1558, the way was opened for the 
exiles to return to their native land. But some 
remained behind for the express purpose of com- 
pleting this new translation of the Scriptures. 
The Genevan Bible influenced in no small degree 
the Authorised Version. King James, however, 
when desiring a uniform translation, made no 
secret of his disapproval of the former, owing 
chiefly to the marginal notes, Although never 
“authorised ’’ it became essentially the Bible of 
the Puritans, and was much used by the soldiers 
of the Commonwealth. The title of the Genevan 
Bible reads as follows : 


“The Bible and Holy Scriptures conteyned in the Olde 
and Newe Testament. Translated according to the Ebrue 
and Greke, and conferred with the best translations in diuers 
languages. With most profitable annotations vpon all the 
hard places, and other thinges of great importance, as may 
appeare in the Epistle to the reader.” 


This title explains the value of the book, and 
intimates that it was a translation from the 
original tongues, although the Great Bible largely 
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moulded the language of the Old, and Tindale’s 
version that of the New Testament. The men 
who devoted themselves to this new revision 
state: ‘“‘We have in every point and word, 
according to that measure of knowledge which 
it pleased almighty God to give us, faithfully 
rendered the text. . . . For God is our witness 
that we have by all means endeavoured to set 
forth the purity of the word . . . for the edifying 
of the brethren in faith and charity.” There 
are many indications that they spared no pains 
to attain their high aim. The book was of smaller 
size than those that preceded it, and was printed 
with Roman type,! in letters nearly similar to 
those now in use. For well-nigh seventy-five 
years this Bible retained its position in the 
affections of the English people, when it was 
gradually displaced by the Authorised Version. 

The Bishops’ Bible, 1568. Just before the 
Genevan version found its way into English 
homes, the Great Bible was restored to its place 
in the churches. Elizabeth, having ascended the 
throne the previous year, enacted in 1559 that a 
“ Bible of the largest volume ’”’ should be con- 
veniently placed in every church, and once again 
the reading of the Scriptures was enjoined. On 
her accession a pageant had been devised which 
symbolised new-born hopes. At the “little 
Conduit in Cheape” was a figure of Time, and 
with him Truth his daughter, who held in her 

1A specimen of a style of type in general use earlier is 
given fronting p. 50. 

oe 
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hand for presentation to the Queen a book 
inscribed: “The Word of Truth.” It was a 
copy of the Bible in English, and the Queen on 
receiving it gave gracious thanks, ‘“‘ to the great 
comfort,’ we are told, of the citizens. Never since 
that day has the light which the Book shed 
been hidden by command of an English monarch. 

The carefully translated Genevan version soon, 
however, revealed defects in the Great Bible. 
In consequence, another revision was determined 
upon. It also was the work of a group of scholars. 
Archbishop Parker, to whom we largely owe this 
version, was himself a Biblical student. He 
devised the plan of “ sorting out” the whole of 
the Scriptures into parcels and giving them to 
learned men to translate, together with instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which it should be done. 
Although many difficulties arose, the work pro- 
gressed, and by the year 1568 this additional 
translation of the Bible was issued. In the 
preface the translators state that they feel their 
work is but a stage towards a yet clearer rendering 
of God’s Word. ‘‘ Who can doubt,” they say, 
“but that such things that remain yet unknown 
in the gospel, shall be hereafter made open to the 
latter wits of our posterity, to their clear under- 
standing ?”’ Associated with Archbishop Parker, 
who himself translated the first two books of the 
Pentateuch, together with Matthew, Mark, and 
most of the Pauline epistles, were Edward Grindal, 
Bishop of London; Edwyn Sandys, Bishop of 
Worcester ; Richard Davies, Bishop of St David’s 
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(who at the same time was engaged upon a trans- 
lation into Welsh of the New Testament) ;1 and 
other scholars. In all, eight bishops are men- 
tioned as having taken part in the work, for which 
reason it received the title of the Bishops’ Bible. 

Three or four years were occupied in bringing 
the task to completion. A beautiful copy was 
presented to Queen Elizabeth, and the Convoca- 
tion, held in 1571, ordered that every archbishop 
and bishop should have one at his house for the 
use of servants or strangers. A copy was also 
to be put in all cathedrals and churches, so that 
in the course of time this version replaced the 
Great Bible, the Genevan retaining its position 
in the home. 

Origin of the ‘‘ Authorised Version.’’ At 
the accession of James I. in 1603, we thus find 
two versions of the English Bible principally in 
use, one in the churches, the other in the family. 
The Authorised Version, the tercentenary of 
which we celebrated in the year I9II, combining 
in a large measure the excellences of both, at 
length superseded them, and for many years 
retained its place as the one English Bible in 
general use. 

We may trace the originating idea which 
resulted in the Authorised Version to Dr Rey- 
nolds, president of Corpus Christi, Oxford, a 
Puritan divine. He took part in the Hampton 
Court conference, called together by James soon 
after his succession to the throne. Duiing the 


1 See p. 93. 
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proceedings of this conference, notorious for the 
king’s threat against his Puritan subjects, Dr 
Reynolds suggested that one of the things amiss 
in the Church was the need of a uniform trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. King James, liking the 
idea, proposed that the work should be under- 
taken “‘ by the best learned in both universities ” 
and afterwards reviewed by the bishops. The 
Bishop of London requested that no marginal 
notes, such as marred previous versions, should 
be added. The discussion resulted in the appoint- 
ment by James, in consultation with the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, of fifty-four learned 
men to carry through the proposed translation. 
Commencement of the Work. The actual 
work did not commence apparently until the 
year 1607, when only forty-seven translators are 
recorded as taking part. These were divided into 
six companies, who met in Oxford, Cambridge and 
Westminster, until the time came for final revision. 
Then either one or two members were chosen 
from each company to proceed to London and 
complete the work. The ability of those chosen 
for the great task is unquestioned. It is said 
of Dr Launcelot Andrews, Dean of Westminster, 
one of their number, that he “ might have been 
interpreter general at Babel.’”’ Andrew Downes, 
a professor at Cambridge, is alluded to as being 
“composed of Greek and industry.” Dr Miles 
Smith, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, to whom 
the translators’ preface is attributed, is said to 
have had Hebrew at his finger ends. Dr Reynolds 
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who proposed the revision, was also a chosen 
member of the company, but died “ honoured 
and lamented ” in the year the work commenced. 

We may gather in what spirit the task was 
undertaken from the translators’ preface. “‘ What 
saving truth, without the Word of God? 
What Word of God, whereof we may be sure, 
without the Scriptures? ... If we be ignorant, 
they will instruct us; if out of the way, they 
will bring us home; if out of order, they will 
reform us; if in heaviness, comfort us; if dull, 
quicken us; if cold, inflame us. ... But how 
shall men meditate in that which they cannot 
understand? . . . Translation it is that openeth 
the window, to let in the light; that breaketh 
the shell, that we may eat the kernel; that 
pulleth aside the curtain, that we may look into 
the most holy place.” 

Method of Completion. According to the 
instructions given to the translators, the part of 
the work entrusted to each company was, when 
completed; to be circulated among the other 
companies “‘to be considered of seriously and 
judiciously.” A picture is presented by John 
Selden, in his Table Talk, of the methods pursued 
by those who finally revised the work: “The 
translators in King James’ time took an excellent 
way. That part of the Bible was given to him 
who was most excellent in such a tongue, and 
then they met together, and one read the trans- © 
lation, the rest holding in their hands some Bible, 
either of the learned tongues, or French, Spanish, 
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Italian, etc. ; if they found any fault they spoke, 
if not he read on.” 

King James’ revisers wrote the chapter headings 
with which we are familiar, put in italics words 
not actually present in the original, and continued 
the verse divisions that Whittingham introduced. 
On the title page we see the words: ‘‘ Appointed 
to be read in churches.” The name that invari- 
ably distinguishes this great work of the early 
seventeenth century scholars is the Avwthor- 
ised Version. So far as can be ascertained, 
however, it gained its authority not by Act of 
Parliament, decree of convocation, or enactment 
of kings, but rather because of its own inherent 
merit. For this reason it took the place previously 
occupied by other translations and so gained the 
only authority that could be of lasting value. 

The work of these later scholars was chiefly - 
revision and not translation, since they relied 
largely upon the labours of those who had toiled 
before them. They inherited much that they 
handed on to us. Their indebtedness they freely 
admit : ‘‘ We never thought . . . that we should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one . . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones one principal 
good one; . . . that hath been our endeavour, 
that our mark.” 1 The English Bible we know 


1 No reference has been made in these pages to the Rheims 
Version of the New Testament, published towards the close 
of the 16th century by a group of Roman Catholic scholars, 
including a brother of Dr Reynolds. It, however, exercised 
an influence on many renderings to be found in the 4.V. 
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best was completed in 1611, and became a 
further step towards the more perfect work 
completed in 1885, and now entitled the Revised 
Version. 

Why further Revision became Necessary. 
In a sense the Authorised Version has seen a con- 
tinual revision of errors that crept into the first 
and subsequent editions, both misprints and 
slight differences in the text often appearing 
until within the last sixty years In the time 
of the Commonwealth, and ere the Authorised 
Version had gained general acceptance, a further 
proposal was made for revision. The Long 
Parliament ordered a Bill to be prepared having 
this end in view, but its dissolution brought the 
project to a standstill. Nor was the idea revived 
until the nineteenth century. Thus it came 
about that the next effective attempt at revision 
was only undertaken when changed conditions 
and later discoveries could add their contributions 
to the result. The question of the revision of a 
Book that had endeared itself to the English 
people through an acquaintance of 250 years 
arose because : 

Many words then in use had changed their 

meaning. 

Some had become altogether obsolete. 

During the intervening period many old manu- 

scripts of importance had been discovered 


1 A fine was inflicted on the king’s printers by Archbishop 
Laud for omitting in one edition the important word “ not”’ 
from the seventh commandment, 
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which gave the original language more 
correctly. 

A greater knowledge of the structure of the 

ancient languages had been gained. 

These are good and sufficient reasons why work 
that earlier scholars had done,and done so well, 
should be again attempted. 

How it came About. The immediate cause 
that gave us a revised version of the Bible 
was a proposal made in the Southern Convoca- 
tion! of the Church of England which met in 
1870. 

The proposal was unanimously approved. Thus 
initiated by a representative assembly of the 
Episcopal Church the idea was brought to fruition 
in co-operation with scholars of other Churches, 
who were invited to share the work. Rules were 
laid down for the guidance of the revisers, en- 
joining that only needful changes should be made 
in style or language, as few alterations as possible 
be introduced, no changes be made unless two- 
thirds of the company approved, and that revision 
of chapter headings, paragraphs, and punctua- 
tion, should receive careful consideration. 

The Work Carried Out. The plan adopted 
was the formation of two companies, who met 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, 

1 Convocation signifies a calling together. From early 
days English Church dignitaries assembled for discussion 
and other purposes. For some time the holding of Convoca- 
tion in connection with the Church of England fell into 


abeyance, but the practice was resumed in 1852 for the 
Province of Canterbury, and in 1856 for that of York. 
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one to undertake the revision of the Old, the 
other that of the New Testament. 

The New Testament company comprised some 
twenty-four members, having for their president 
the well-known Greek scholar Dr Ellicott, Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. The first meeting 
took place on June 22nd, 1870, preceded by a 
communion service in Henry the VII.’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey, in which all the members 
joined. Being thus consecrated for the service 
upon which they were about to enter, they 
laboured for ten and a half years comparing 
and revising their work. As a result the revised 
New Testament was published in 1881. 

It was proposed that the Old Testament 
company should consist of twenty-seven members, 
but through death and other changes, in the case 
of both groups the actual numbers engaged on 
the work differed from time to time. Dr Harold 
Browne, Bishop of Winchester, presided over the 
Old Testament company, in which many members 
were of the highest repute as Hebrew scholars. 
First meeting on June 30th, 1870, they laboured 
continuously for some fourteen years, and the 
revised version of the Old Testament was issued 
in 1885. 

In order that the work might be the more 
representative and complete, not only were the 
services of learned Nonconformists sought, but 
the co-operation of American scholars was also 
invited. In consequence Dr Philip Schaff of New 
York formed two representative companies, “‘ men 
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of ability, experience and reputation in Biblical 
learning and criticism.’’ Thus this great enter- 
prise gained the interest of the English-speaking 
world. 

The Value of the Version. Of the reviser’s 
work it is not possible to say much here. To 
study minutely the alterations made is the only 
way to appreciate their value. By taking such a 
familiar parable as that of The Sower, examining 
each change in detail and discovering the reason 
for it, a flood of light will be thrown upon Jesus’ 
graphic picture. To ask why “vocky places ”’ is 
a truer translation than “ stony places,” “‘ upon 
the thorns”’ rather than ‘“‘ among thorns,” is to 
find the answer. This cursory illustration will 
just suffice to indicate the new light which these 
later revisers shed upon the Scriptures. 

Further Revision Possible. Through follow- 
ing the story of the English Bible it has become 
apparent that it is one of continuous effort 
towards a more complete understanding of the 
original texts. Many events and influences, in 
addition to the personalities of the men who 
did the actual work of translation, have aided 
in slowly shaping and perfecting this Book. 
Turning over the pages of history we see how 
each man’s work has been taken and used to 
supreme ends. As a result, however, of recently 
discovered inscriptions, and papyri, which have 
made possible a more accurate study of the 
Greek spoken in New Testament times, we may 
yet be led to a fuller understanding of the revela- 
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tion of God through the Scriptures. Other 
reasons, too, than those which prompted former 
efforts may operate, and we hail the possibility, 
through further revision, of a greater knowledge 
of Him who is the Light of the World. 

The labours of those by whom the light has 
spread throughout the British Isles and to other 
countries opens up another chapter of romantic 
story. We owe it largely to men of British birth, 
notable in enterprise, that the seals of the Book 
have been broken so that people of every clime 
and speech may read it in their mother tongue. 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the advantages of combined work on Bible 
revision. 

2. Do the reasons given for the Revised Version 
outweigh the disadvantages revision entarls ? 

3. Consider what direction further revision might 
take. 


Chapter VII 


The Conquest of Babel 


“We do hear them speaking in our tongues the mighty 
works of God.’”’ Acts ii, I1. 


ONE principal effect of the Anglo-Saxon inva- 
sion had been to drive the ancient Britons west- 
ward across the Severn and into the mountain 
fastnesses of Wales. Their speech survived in the 
Welsh language, which, among the Celtic tongues, 
still manifests a vigorous life. But while the 
Bible was becoming “the one English book 
which was familiar to every Englishman,” the 
barriers of language had prevented its spread to 
those parts of the British Isles in which English 
was still unknown. 

When Caedmon discovered his power of song, 
tradition has it that Taliesin, the British Christian 
bard, had already composed some ballads based 
on the stories of the Bible. These were sung 
around the camp-fire and at country fairs. In 
this fashion they passed from lip to lip, and 
Welshmen trace their love of the Scriptures to 
this early familiarity with some of the stirring 
incidents its pages record. 

First Welsh Translations. Legend and battle 


song, however, remained the chief inspiration of 
92 
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the Welsh until in the thirteenth century the 
Archbishop of Canterbury gave orders to the 
clergy of St Asaph to read to the people a Welsh 
version of the four Gospels, the work of an 
unknown hand, which was treasured in their 
Cathedral. During the fourteenth century many 
of the Psalms were translated into Welsh. Early 
in the sixteenth, Richard Davies, Bishop of St 
David’s, one of the translators of the Bishops’ 
Bible as well as of the New Testament into Welsh, 
recalls that as a boy he knew the Pentateuch 
was in existence in the Welsh tongue. Tindale’s 
New Testament is also said to have been trans- 
lated in 1540. 

The Standard Welsh Bible. These efforts 
were the herald of the dawn that came with the 
publication in 1567 of the New Testament in 
Welsh, the outcome of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1563. It was the work of William 
Salesbury and Bishop Davies. The Bible was 
completed in good vigorous Welsh by Bishop 
William Morgan in the year of the Spanish 
Armada (1588). 

Revision was undertaken by Richard Parry, 
Bishop of St Asaph, assisted by his chaplain, 
Dr John Davies. They accomplished their task 
with such care and skill that in 1620, the year 
the Mayflower set sail from these shores, this 
translation appeared. It was dedicated to James 
the First, and has remained the standard version 
of the Welsh people to this day. 

1 See p. 83. 
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Its Influence. It needed but the revival of 
the following century which fired not only 
England, but spread through Wales, to create a 
passionate longing for the Scriptures. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, founded in 
1698, published seven editions of the Welsh Bible 
before 1800. It is related that 10,000 were sold 
while “scarcely dry from the press,” and then 
not all who desired a copy could obtain one. 

When in 1806, not long after its birth, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society published its 
first edition of the Welsh New Testament, 
the peasants of Bala “went out to meet the 
cart that contained the books, welcomed it as 
the Israelites did the ark of old, drew it into the 
town, and eagerly bore off every copy as rapidly 
as they could be dispersed.” “‘ Late in the summer 
twilight young people were seen reading the 
books, and when night had fallen they still 
turned the pages by the glimmer of dim lamp 
or rushlight. In the morning the labourers 
carried them afield that they might turn to them 
in their intervals of rest. From that day ... 
Wales has been conspicuously a Bible country.” } 

The effect of the Bible on Welsh literature 
has been most marked ; the Book taught Welsh- 
men to read, and from it they obtained the sub- 
jects which have made them a literary people. 

St Columba. Travelling further westward, we 
find that in the sixth century Ireland was looked 
upon as a land of saints. Their influence spread 

1 The Bible and the English People, p. 117. 
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far and wide. When Christianity was almost 
unknown in Scotland and England, missionaries 
from Ireland—notably St Columba to Scotland 
—came filled with an enthusiasm born of a 
knowledge of the Gospel story. Whether Columba 
attempted anything in the way of Bible trans- 
lation is doubtful, although tradition says that 
on the night before his death he was engaged on 
a transcript of the Psalter, and that he was the 
writer of three hundred books with his own hand! 
By his labours, however, in Ireland and on Iona’s 
lonely isle, he created a thirst for the Scriptures 
which many centuries later was satisfied by 
translations into Erse (Irish) and the Gaelic of 
the Highlands. 

The Irish Bible. It is strange that to “the 
wisest fool in Christendom,” as James the First 
has been called, should have fallen the honour not 
only of giving the impetus that produced the 
English Authorised Version, but that there should 
have been dedicated to him the Welsh standard 
version, and the first New Testament in the Irish 
tongue, printed in 1602. The type had been 
presented by Elizabeth thirty years earlier, “in 
the hope that God in mercy would raise up some 
to translate the New Testament into their mother- 
tongue.” He did. Nicholas Walsh, bishop of 
Ossory, commenced in 1573 a task completed 
by William Daniel. Years elapsed when Bishop 
Bedell learned the Irish speech that he might 
unseal in like manner the Old Testament which 
was published in 1685, the whole Bible in 1690. 
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Its Wide Influence. When in 1810 the 
British and Foreign Bible Society issued its first 
edition of the New Testament in the Irish language, 
it was because “the scarcity of the Scriptures 
was extreme among those who spoke only their 
mother-tongue.” Then two-thirds of the people 
knew no language but the native Irish, and it is 
said, “‘the Word of God became the class-book of 
the ‘hedge-schools,’ People gathered of evenings 
to learn to read and to hear the Scriptures read 
to them; for a time even the Roman Catholic 
clergy admitted the books to their schools and 
encouraged the sale among their people. When 
poverty drove thousands to seek new homes 
beyond the Atlantic the Bible went forth with 
them, neither as a cloud nor as a fire, but as the 
familiar speech of the old country.” ! 

Scotland and the Bible. In fable a hidden 
truth is sometimes revealed. It is said that 
when Columba approached the fortress of the 
Pictish king near Inverness, the gates burst 
open as he chanted the 45th Psalm. What we 
are certain of is that the missionary efforts of the 
saint and his followers, made Scotland willingly 
open its heart to the book which Wycliffe un- 
sealzd. Who has not been thrilled by the story 
of how his work was carried from England beyond 
the border, and though sharp search was made 
for the books they were so cunningly concealed 
that many parts of these old manuscript Wycliffe 
Bibles still exist. 


1 The Bible and the English People, p. 121. 
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The Genevan Bible! was, however, the first 
actually printed in Scotland. It was published 
in Edinburgh in 1579, and speedily became the 
only translation of the Bible that would sell in the 
northern kingdom, and was used there for public 
worship as late as 1640. So greatly were copies 
prized that the Act of the Scots Parliament re- 
quiring every householder of a certain standing to 
possess a Bible under a penalty of £10, had proved 
altogether unnecessary. 

While in the Lowlands versions in English 
were all that were required, such was not the 
case among the old clans inhabiting the High- 
lands. Here amid their lakes and mountains 
dwelt people of Gaelic race to whom an English 
Bible was still a sealed book. As the homesteads 
of chieftains’ vassals were transformed into farms, 
and the clansmen ceased to live by raiding their 
neighbours, they turned to the message en- 
shrined in the Irish Bibles and Testaments 
which were finding their way, as Columba did 
in the sixth century, across the narrow sea that 
divides them from their Celtic kinsmen. Although 
the dialect differed from their own, these books 
did something to reveal the Gospel message. A 
translation of the New Testament in Highland 
Gaelic was published in 1767, and of the Old 
Testament in 1801, but they were extremely 
dear and scarce. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society soon relieved the scarcity by publish- 
ing a cheap edition both of the New Testament 

1 See p. 79. 
G 
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and of the whole Bible. This led to the forming 
of Bible Schools in every Highland glen, and lads 
and lasses, old men and women gathered from 
afar that they might learn to read the Scriptures 
in their native language. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
work of the Bible Society has already been spoken 
of. What incident inspired its formation? A 
Welsh girl tramps sturdily over hill and dale. 
One after another the weary miles are left behind 
until, when twenty-five are passed, her goal is 
reached. For years she had saved her small 
earnings in order to gratify a long-cherished 
desire to purchase a Bible. Alas! Her toilsome 
walk is for nought, all available copies have been 
sold! Child-like she bursts into tears, for the 
disappointment is greater than she can bear. 
But neither weary journey nor bitter tears are 
in vain ; they are the seed from which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society grew. The Rev. 
Thomas Charles of Bala was so moved by them 
that Mary Jones not only obtained the Bible she 
longed for, but countless thousands hav> reaped 
with joy from that sowing of tears. 

Mr Charles, telling of the scarcity of Bibles in 
Wales, brought this incident to the notice of 
the Religious Tract Society, when the suggestion 
was made that a Society should be formed to 
supply them wherever such need existed. The 
idea took shape, and on March 7th, 1804, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was fully 
organised. 
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It was a time of great national danger. Britain 
was engaged in a life and death struggle for-her 
very existence, and the inhabitants of these 
islands were living in daily dread of invasion. 
Bread cost Is. 5d. the quartern loaf, the poor were 
starving and our trade was wellnigh ruined. 
Amid the distress and perplexity of nations, 
our fathers thought they could do no greater 
service to the world than to unseal the Book 
which shows the way of peace. At a time when 
the outlook was so dark dare we say that they 
were wrong ? 

The constitution of the Society was conceived 
on the broadest possible basis, Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen finding a common platform in 
the task of spreading abroad the Scriptures. 
The marvellous growth of the Society can best 
be gauged by a perusal of its popular reports. 
A part of its large income is expended on circu- 
lating the Authorised Version, the only English 
version recognised by the Society before October 
gth, 1901, when a decision was reached to alter 
its rules so as to include the later revision. 
It is no small tribute to the brave Welsh girl 
that a considerable amount of money is also 
spent in sending the Scriptures forth in the 
different Celtic tongues. 

The most important branch of its operations, 
is, however, printing and disseminating the trans- 
lations prepared by missionaries in many and 
varied languages, not a few being in the speech 
of peoples never before reduced to writing. Thus, 
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just when the labours of such men as Williams, 
Carey, and Robert Morrison were opening up 
new and hitherto unimagined possibilities of 
unsealing the Scriptures to all nations, the instru- 
ment was forged that would multiply a hundred- 
fold the harvest resulting from their toil. The 
Library at the Bible House focusses its work in 
a way that appeals even to the least imaginative. 
It only contains one book—the Bible; but that 
book is now enshrined in some six hundred 
different languages, and in 10,000 volumes, each 
unlike its fellow. The Bible Society is the great 
storehouse from which people of English and 
alien tongues draw their supply of the Scriptures, 
and it gives with no grudging hand. 

From the heart of the Empire which owes so 
much to the teaching of the Bible, the uttermost 
parts of the earth are, with unceasing labour, 
being enriched by a vitalising stream. 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Consider how far nationality is dependent on the 
barrier of language. 

2. Debate the value of wide reading in forming 
character, as compared with concentration on a few 
books. 

3. In view of the founding of the Bible Society when 
invasion was imminent discuss how far national peril 
quickens a nation’s spiritual life. 


Chapter VIII 


From West to Farthest East 


‘* The people which sat in darkness 
Saw a great light, 
And to them which sat in the region and shadow of death, 
To them did light spring up.” Matt. iv. 16. 


Havine seen how the dawn spread from the 
East until the Western Isles were illumined, it 
remains to show how the debt to the Orient is 
being repaid by the West flashing back to farthest 
East the light of earlier days. 

The Wycliffe of the East. William Carey 
has happily been called ‘‘the Wycliffe of the 
East.” In 1792 he uttered his two great maxims, 
which resulted in the founding of the Baptist 
Missionary Society :— 

“Expect great things from God ; 
Attempt great things for God.” 


These are the keys that unlock the secret of his 
marvellous career. 

Born at Paulerspury in Northamptonshire on 
August 17th, 1761, it is said that as a child 
‘‘ whatever he began he finished ; difficulties never 
seemed to discourage his mind.” The child 
was father to the man. Carey was apprenticed 

101 
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at fourteen to a shoemaker, and while at the 
bench the fire was kindled that changed the 
current of his life. Until twenty-eight years of 
age he worked at his trade, although from his 
eighteenth year he had begun to preach. When 
in his first charge at Moulton, he kept a school 
by day, made shoes by night, and preached on 
Sunday ! 

Such hard training “ helped to make him the 
most learned scholar and Bible translator of his 
day.” Chosen by the infant Baptist Missionary 
Society to be their first missionary to India, he 
entered upon his life-work in 1793. 

For ten years Carey had persistently said that 
it was the Church’s duty to evangelise the world ; 
with vision no less clear, he now saw—as Wycliffe 
before him—that the means was to translate the 
Bible into the language of the people. 

The First Bengali New Testament. Before 
the close of 1796 he had translated into Bengali 
from the original Greek the whole of the New 
Testament. Four times he revised his work, 
with a Bengali scholar by his side, and natives 
gathered around him. On March 18th, 1800, at 
the printing press set up at Serampore, Carey 
took an impression of the first page of Matthew’s 
Gospel, and nearly twelve months later an edition 
consisting of 2000 copies of the New Testament was 
completed at a cost of £612. When the first volume 
was bound, it was reverently offered to God by being 
placed on the Communion table of the Chapel. The 
printer, William Ward, a real fellow-helper, wrote 
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home to his friends, ‘‘ To givez;to a man a New 
Testament who had never before seen it, and who 
has been reading lies as the Word of God . . . 
this is my blessed work.’’ A copy was presented 
to George the Third. Coarse and unattractive com- 
pared with present-day books, the volume now 
rare, may be seen on the shelves of the Serampore 
College Library. A second edition, carefully 
revised, appeared in 1806. 

Many years after its appearance, several villages 
of Hindoo-born peasants were found who had given 
up idol-worship and were known for their truth- 
fulness and honesty. They attributed their 
change to a much-worn book carefully preserved 
in a wooden box in one of their villages. No one 
knew whence it had come; all they could say 
was that it had been a valued possession for 
several years. It was a copy of Carey’s first 
Bengali version of the New Testament. 

The Bengali Old Testament, also translated by 
Carey, was printed, portions at a time, between 
the years 1802 and 1807. During his forty years 
of missionary life he prepared for the press 
several editions both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in Bengali. 

Through these translations, Carey came into 
touch -with the largest number of India’s sons 
that a single language could compass. From 
the populous delta of the Ganges the language 
travels inland until its power is spent as the 
mighty river enters the North-west Provinces, 
and it breaks against the mountain fastnesses 
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that at once confine and protect India. While 
Bengali literature begins with Chaitanya, a 
religious reformer and contemporary of Luther, 
it became a literary language largely through 
Carey’s translation of the Bible—as English was 
moulded in no small measure through Tindale’s 
chaste use of words. 

The Sanskrit Version. Carey was soon at 
work upon a Sanskrit version, the key language 
to most of India’s babel of tongues as well as to 
the mind of the ruling caste. This he also trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew and Greek and 
wrote out with his own hand. It was completed, 
as regards the New Testament, in 1808. The 
Old Testament historical books, destroyed by 
fire, as we shall see, in 1812, were again finished 
in 1815. 

Hindi and its Dialects. A translation in 
Hindi of the whole Bible, and of the New Testa- 
ment in many of its dialects, was also the work 
of Carey, and now and then one gets graphic 
glimpses of the unexpected spread of Bible know- 
ledge which illustrate the worth of such work as 
his. 

Going into a village in India hitherto unvisited 
by missionaries, Miss M. L. Christlieb describes 
how, on entering house after house and speaking 
to the people, she found in an unexpected way 
knowledge of the Gospel. Asking how it was that 
they knew the story of Christ, she was led to a 
home where she found one of her old school- 
girls, Naramma. Naramma was married while 
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still but a child to a Hindu husband, yet set to 
work in her new surroundings to evangelise the 
people. 

“She sang the lyrics learnt at school,” writes 
Miss Christlieb, ‘‘and read stories from her 
Bible till her husband became interested, as well 
as other relations, and then she went further and 
had prayers with them all. I found in that 
house a regular custom of daily family prayers. 
All the village knew her, and then I found that 
neighbouring villages knew her also. ‘ Reading 
Naramma ’ she was sometimes called, in a village 
where no man can read, and sometimes ‘ singing 
Naramma’ in villages where everyone loves to 
listen to a lyric.” 

Incredible Labours. It seems almost in- 
credible that Carey and his fellow-workers trans- 
lated and published twenty-eight versions of 
the Scriptures, seven of the whole Bible, and 
twenty-one of the New Testament. Each great 
effort comprises in itself a story of labour and 
difficulty, defeat and triumph, which must be 
left largely to the imagination. Suffice it to 
say, that when completed, the books went out 
as silent messengers, bringing new life and hope 
to thousands of India’s toiling sons. 

The Bible gained readier access because its 
thought and imagery are not alien to the East. 
Life’s common tasks, ploughing and sowing, and 
the general manner of living in an Indian village, 
are similar to those of Palestine’s Bethlehems 
and Nazareths. Many Bible customs need no 
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explanation, and the parable as a means of 
conveying truth is readily grasped. The Indian 
is met on quite familiar ground if an argument 
is clinched by a parable. 

Like Wycliffe; Carey had the power of drawing 
round him loyal colleagues—such as Joshua Marsh- 
man, Ward, and William Yates—as well as many 
of India’s learned pundits who made possible and 
completed much of his work. He always regarded 
himself as the forerunner of men like Yates 
and Wenger, who in their turn might give 
place to native Tindales or Luthers. To Carey, 
however, all the honour due to the pioneer 
must be given. 

Tried as by Fire. On March 11th, 1812, both 
the man and his work underwent an ordeal by 
fire. The sun was setting in the west, the 
printers had left the Serampore presses, and while 
Ward alone lingered over the work he loved, 
tongues of flame issued from the far end of the 
building. It was filled with stores of paper, 
almost irreplaceable founts of type, steel punches 
and presses, above all with priceless translations 
and dictionaries, the work of India’s most devoted 
missionary. Carey was away at his weekly task 
in Fort William College at Calcutta, and next 
morning Dr Marshman journeyed thither to break 
the news of the fire. Tears filled Carey’s eyes, 
as a few hours later he gazed on the work of 
destruction. 

When in a few days the feeling of dismay had 
passed he wrote to a friend in England: “ The 
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loss is very great and will long be severely’ felt ; 
yet I can think of one hundred circumstances 
which would have made it more difficult to 
bear. . . . I hope, however, to be enabled to 
repair the loss if my life be prolonged.”’ This is 
characteristic of the man who as a boy was 
never discouraged by difficulties. 

The fire aroused such sympathy as made the 
work of Carey famous throughout the world. 
When the first shock was over, he and _ his 
colleagues stated, ‘‘ We found, on making the 
trial, that the advantages in going over the same 
ground a second time were so great, that they 
fully counterbalanced the time requisite to a 
second translation.”” Of such stuff are God’s 
heroes made. 

Posterity’s Verdict. ‘‘ Fifty years hence,” 
wrote Mr Anderson in his Annals of the English 
Bible, ‘the character of this extraordinary and 
humble man will be more correctly appreciated.” 
The time has fully come when we can do justice 
to work unexampled and painstaking, and to a 
character to which the passing years add lustre. 

Mr Basil Mathews says: ‘‘ The greatness of 
his mind, his wonderful knowledge of the languages 
of the people, his untiring work in translating 
into those languages the great Scriptures that 
had come from the East to Britain and now were 
being brought farther east by Carey, his amazing 
knowledge of government, science, manufacture, 
literature, and education made him the honoured 
helper of the Government in its own College at 
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Fort William, and the friend of a long succession 
of Governors-General.”’ 4 

His Legacy to Duff. Before Carey died in 
1834, he greeted Alexander Duff, and though old, 
wrinkled and battered by many fevers, talked 
to him with the enthusiasm of his early days 
concerning all that might yet be done on behalf of 
the youth of India. By passing on his ripe experi- 
ence his pioneer educational work came to rich 
fruition. India’s sons were taught in the English 
tongue and made familiar with the wisdom and 
life which spring from a knowledge of the Bible. 

Farther East. When Carey strove for the 
soul of India, that country was largely in our 
hands ; but China was a closed door. True, Carey 
and his colleagues tried to force it, for notwith- 
standing their stupendous task in mastering the 
languages of India, he wrote: ‘‘ We have it 
in our power, if our means would do for it, in 
the space of about fifteen years, to have the 
Word of God translated and printed im all the . 
languages of the East.” 

Unable to travel thither, he proposed knocking 
at China’s closed door with the Book of books 
which his companion, Dr Marshman, had amid 
his many labours, translated into Chinese. The 
version showed a wonderful insight into that 
most difficult language. 

Robert Morrison. A lad, however, no less 
gifted than Carey and Marshman, and to whom 
difficulty seemed an incentive rather than a 

1 The Secret of the Raj, p. 66. 
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discouragement had already won his way into 
China itself, and Robert Morrison’s will be the 
name associated for all time with the supreme 
honour of unsealing the Bible to the Chinese 
in their own tongue. His colleague, Dr Milne, 
wrote: “To acquire the Chinese is a work for 
men with bodies of brass, lungs of steel, heads 
of oak, hands of spring-steel, eyes of eagles, 
hearts of apostles, memories of angels, and lives 
of Methuselah.”’ Its acquisition, the Northumbrian 
boy, born near Morpeth on January 5th, 1782, 
so thoroughly accomplished, that he penetrated 
into the very heart of the language. 

Preparing for his Life Work. When Morrison 
returned to England on furlough with his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures the secret of his early life 
was told. A gentleman related how he had seen 
a young man in the British Museum poring over 
a book in a language and character totally un- 
known to him. Replying to a question, the 
young man answered, “It is Chinese.” ‘‘ And do 
you understand the language ? ’’ came the second 
question. ‘‘I am trying to understand it,” he 
replied, “‘but it is attended with singular 
difficulty.” ‘‘ What may be your object?” he 
was further asked, ‘‘in studying a language so 
proverbially difficult of attainment, and con- 
sidered to be even insuperable to European 
talent and industry?” “I can scarcely define 
my motive,” he returned,” all I know is that 
my mind is powerfully wrought upon by some 
strong and indescribable impulse ; and if the lan- 
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guage is capable of being surmounted by human 
zeal and perseverance, I mean to make the 
experiment.” 

Sent to China by the L.M.S. Even as he 
-was grappling with the Chinese characters in 
the British Museum the way opened to put his 
determination to the severest test. The London 
Missionary Society in 1807 accepted Morrison 
for service in China. More millions awaited 
him there than greeted Carey in India. How 
could he get a footing among them? They were 
hostile to the religion of the west, nor felt any 
need of its teaching. 

In addition to his studies in the British Museum, 
he had discovered a young Chinaman in London 
and induced him to share his lodgings, so that 
before setting foot on China’s soil he could in 
some degree both speak and write the language. 

This made his entrance into the forbidden land 
easier than it would otherwise have been. Al- 
though to missionaries the door seemed both 
barred and bolted, traders were permitted to a 
limited extent. With letters of introduction to 
leading merchants he passed in as an American, 
and first finding shelter in an American factory 
in Canton, by slow degrees established himself, 
suffering much in the process from want and 
suspicion. 

Two years after setting foot in the country 
Morrison was engaged by the East India Company 
as Chinese translator at £500 a year and his position 
became assured. The post afforded him security, 
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but did not hinder the work he had at heart— 
to give himself and the Bible message to the 
Chinese without stint. 

Morrison’s First Task. With true insight into 
the work which would live and accomplish its 
purpose when the worker was gone, he ground 
away at making a Chinese grammar and diction- 
ary ; this was foundation work on which others 
could build. “It isnot everybody,” says Silvester 
Horne, “ who is content to be a drudge for the 
Kingdom of God.” Morrison was; he bore the 
heat and burden of the day that others might 
achieve their aims with greater ease. 

The Coming of a Colleague. The end he had 
in view—the translation of the Bible—was pressed 
steadily forward, while at the same time he was 
looking for the coming of the colleague whose 
opinion of the Chinese language has already been 
quoted. Mr and Mgs Milne arrived at Macao 
on July 4th, 1813, and the Chinese authorities 
gave their decision that they must leave again 
in eight days! By removing to Canton, where 
Dr Morrison followed, they evaded the decree, 
and Robert Milne, so soon as he had gained 
acquaintance with the language, did yeoman 
service in the work of translation. 

The Chinese Bible. By November 25th, 1819, 
Dr Morrison was able to write to the London 
Missionary Society that the colossal task had 
been accomplished. The whole Bible could now 
be read in Chinese. The New Testament was 
altogether Dr Morrison’s work, aided by a Chinese 
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manuscript found in the British Museum ; the Old 
Testament being joint work with his colleague. 

In his letter to the London Missionary Society, 
he said: ‘If Morrison’s and Milne’s Bible shall 
in China at some subsequent period, hold such 
a place in reference to a better translation as 
Wycliffe’s or Tindale’s now hold in reference to 
our present English version, many will for ever 
bless God for the attempt.” 

It has stood the test of time scarcely less surely 
than Tindale’s work, and China’s millions owe 
much to the man who overcame countless diffi- 
culties and endured loneliness, privation, and sick- 
ness in order to break to them the Bread that 
had fed his own soul. Although revision is 
constantly called for, since a missionary’s first 
effort must of necessity be tentative, Morrison’s 
was foundation work upon which later structures 
have been raised. 

Death of Dr Milne. Dr Morrison’s colleague, 
Mr Milne, a shepherd lad bred on Scotland’s hills, 
won a doctor’s degree, but died at the early age 
of thirty-seven, worn out by toil in which his 
eager spirit out-stripped his bodily strength. Dr 
Morrison lived to complete his great Anglo-Chinese 
dictionary and do untold service for China, until 
1834. 

In China during the year 1914 the combined 
Bible Societies of the world sold over six 
million copies of the Scriptures in Chinese. 
This is the more readily explained since the 
Chinese—the first discoverers of printing — 
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have an extraordinary reverence for the printed 
page. They carefully pick up any printed matter 
found lying in the streets. This veneration 
caused the Bible to make its way among them 
from the first in a remarkable manner. ‘“‘ The 
word of your teaching,” said a purchaser to a 
colporteur, ‘‘ which I have heard is lost ; but the 
book which I bought is not lost, and I have gained 
much profit by its study.” 

Notwithstanding a ready sale it is yet true 
that for every person in that land possessing a 
portion of the Scriptures thirty or forty know 
nothing of the Book. 

Karl Friedrich August Gutzlaff. Other 
pioneers can only receive passing mention in 
order to complete the picture in broad out- 
line. Dr Karl Friedrich August Gutzlaff, whose 
pamphlet on medical missions fired Livingstone 
with missionary ardour, was sent to the 
East by The Netherlands’ Missionary Society, 
and in 1828 translated the Bible into Siamese. 
In 1831 he reached China, the goal on which he 
had.set his hopes. In that self-same year a 
Japanese junk was driven by a storm across the 
Pacific. The three survivors of the crew landed 
at Columbia river, and crossing Canada, finally 
made their way to London. They were sent 
back to China, and landing at Macao in December 
1835, took up their abode with Dr Gutzlaff. 
Eager to seize the opportunity he learned the 
language of his guests, with the result that he 
was enabled to translate the Gospel and Epistles 
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of John into Japanese, and they were published 
in 1837 at Singapore. 

The Bible in Manchuria. The pioneer trans- 
lator of the Bible into Manchu, a branch from a 
Mongol stem, was Stepan Vasilevitch Lipoftsoff, 
a Russian official. He lived in China for twenty 
years and acquired a knowledge of Chinese and 
Manchu at the National College of Peking. In 
1821 the British and Foreign Bible Society asked 
him to translate the New Testament into Manchu, 
and in 1835 his version, edited by George Borrow, 
was printed at Petrograd from a fount of type 
specially cast at the Society’s expense. 

The Bible in Korea. The pioneer translator 
in Korea was John Ross of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. He, in 1875, came 
into contact with the Koreans on the borders of 
Manchuria and began to study their language. 
In the preparation of the New Testament he was 
assisted by his colleague John Macintyre and by 
a Korean named Saw Sang Yun. The Gospels of 
Luke and John were published separately in 1882 
at Mukden by the National Bible Society of 
Scotland. 

With such passing mention of some of the 
pioneers who laboured to translate the Bible 
into the written languages of the East, we must 
turn to the yet greater romance of unsealing the 
Scriptures to those who, having the gift of speech, 
know nothing of the art of writing. 
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SUGGESTIVE ToPIcs FOR DISCUSSION 


1. By a comparison of Eastern customs, estimate the 
value of the Bible’s imagery to India. 

2. What points of advantage are there in the Bible 
story as compared with the ethical teaching of China ? 

3. Discuss the relative value of the written and 
spoken Word. 


Chapter IX 


Lands without a Book 


‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation ; 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!”’ Isa. li. 7. 


The Task of the Pioneers. To make two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before 
is an achievement of no small moment. It is a 
greater to make the desert a fruitful field. 

The latter was the task of the pioneers who 
went to lands where a written language was un- 
known. They gave the Book which has the 
greatest influence in the world to countries and 
islands where books had no existence. Their 
gift demanded the highest heroism and _sacri- 
fice of which man is capable; nor were they 
wanting. 

The South Sea Islands. A map of the Pacific 
Ocean shows an island-dotted area which com- 
passes the scene of romantic achievement, ex- 
celled on no other part of the globe’s surface. In 
little more than a hundred years, a transforma- 
tion has taken place, more wonderful than all the 
imaginings of a Gulliver. It is the triumph of a 
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Islands, a paradise to look upon, were the abode 
of idolatry, cruelty, bestiality, and the lowest 
form of human existence. So long as the natives 
remained without light, they had no desire to 
improve their condition of life. They cared 
nothing for cleanly homes, cultivated gardens, 
orderly surroundings. But the Book and its 
story awoke all the higher interests through 
which men toil upwards. A series of miracles took 
place. Picturesque houses, churches, orchards, 
gardens, new implements and tools, came into 
being as if by a magician’s wand. 

Henry Nott. One of the’ magicians was 
Henry Nott, the forerunner of John Williams in 
Tahiti. He spent twenty years on the island 
to perfect himself in its language, then another 
twenty over the translation of the Scriptures into 
an unwritten tongue. At first it seemed a babel 
of sounds; he was in despair. Could these ever 
become the vehicle for conveying a knowledge 
of the Book? One by one, the sounds assumed 
meaning, and gave names to things seen. Could 
they ever be made to convey impressions of things 
unseen ? Superstitious rites, disputes, war, were 
the subjects of interest to the people. Could 
they ever be made to speak and read of the God 
of peace? Henry Nott held the wand. He felt 
the power ruling his own life could open the way 
of life to others. 

A Translator’s Difficulties. Twenty years to 
learn the speech of a savage tribe, in order to 
enter the citadel of its thoughts! Twenty years 
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making a grammar and reducing an uncouth 
language to writing! Then the work of trans- 
lation may begin, but the real difficulties begin 
with it. How discover terms that will give 
meaning to the Christian’s God, to love, faith, 
forgiveness, self-denial ? How instil thoughts in- 
to the minds of savages that will correspond to 
these and other great terms in the Christian’s 
vocabulary ? Language is the index of the mind, 
and reveals its limitations; the very ideas have 
first to be created, then the word that expresses 
them, found. 

One? who conquered the difficulties, graphically 
describes them: ‘‘ The pioneer missionary,” he 
says, ‘‘ finds himself in a veritable babel of con- 
fusing sounds; not a single word of all that 
meets his ear is familiar. His first despairing 
wonder is how he shall ever sufficiently under- 
stand this jargon to make it the medium of con- 
veying the truths he has set out to declare. . . . 
As his acquaintance with the language improves, 
he finds that his ideas, too, are almost as foreign 
as his speech. His native assistant will supply 
him with a superabundance of words pertaining 
to sorcery and divination, and yet is puzzled to 
get sufficiently suitable terms to express some 
elementary Christian idea. You may take their 
name for God, but you must give it an entirely 
new meaning. Yet, hopeless as the task some- 
times seems, it may be accomplished. As the 


1 Rev. J. White of the Wesleyan Methodist Society Mission 
in Rhodesia. 
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student proceeds, he is again and again surprised 
at the potential wealth of meaning he discovers in 
some of the words in most common use. Taking 
these words, degraded in many instances by 
association, he puts them to new and nobler uses. 
‘Missionaries pluck the flowerets of savage 
speech, and weave them into chaplets for the 
brow of Christ !’ ” 

John Williams. The men who have opened 
the pathway of knowledge and broken the seals 
of the Book, so that the savage Islanders of the 
South Seas may read therein, areanarmy. Every 
missionary has to become a student of strange 
tongues, and the pioneers, of necessity, translators 
of the Scriptures. We have seen how Henry 
Nott prepared the way for John Williams. Born 
at Tottenham on June 29th, 1796, John became 
known as “‘ the boy who could do things.”” Ap- 
prenticed at the age of fourteen to an ironmonger, 
we find him in 1816 accepted by the London 
Missionary Society, and sailing as a missionary 
to the Society Islands. His name at once springs 
to the lips when we think of the story of how the 
Pacific Islanders have been won to Christ, for we 
know how great a part he played in accomplishing 
the task. While we have vivid pictures of John 
Williams, as ship and house builder, blacksmith, 
and man of action, we must remember that he 
accomplished work yet more enduring. 

A Raratongan New Testament. In 1834 he 
returned to England and spent nearly four years 
_superintending the printing of the New Testament 
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which he had translated into Raratongan.. Not 
only, however, had he and his fellow missionaries 
in the South Seas to labour for long years to 
acquire strange tongues in which the unknown 
Book might speak, but they had also to start 
schools, for of what use is a book to those who 
cannot read? At the sound of the morning bell, 
old men and women, youths, maidens, and 
children came to grapple with the difficulties of 
the alphabet, so that they might read that 
wondrous new thing the missionaries called a 
Bible. 

Mr Basil Mathews. describes in his own vivid 
way the arrival at Raratonga of the New Testa- 
ment: “No sooner had John Williams landed, 
than he was back again in the ship getting some 
great boxes hoisted from the hold. 

““« Take care,’ he shouted, as these were let 
down over the side. They were, in his view, the 
most previous freight that any of his ships had 
ever carried—five thousand Raratongan New 
Testaments.” 

“‘ As the boxes were opened the people crowded 
round to secure one of these priceless treasures. 
Every one was eager to buy a copy. One man, 
as he secured his, hugged the book in ecstasy ; 
another and another kissed it ; others held them 
up and waved them in the air.”’+ : 

. John Williams says, ‘‘ Some sprang away like 
a dart, and did not stop till they entered their 
own dwellings, and exhibited their treasures to 


1 John Williams, the Ship-builder, p. 274. 
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their wives and children, while others jumped and 
capered about like persons half-frantic with joy.” 

His death on Erromanga in 1839, when he was 
killed and eaten by the savages he had come to 
save, set the martyr’s crown upon work which 
will ever live. 

John Gibson Paton. The story of Dr John 
G. Paton, who was born near Dumfries in 1824, 
and lived to see the light of the twentieth century, 
is also an epic of achievement. He inspired and 
assisted at the translation of the Scriptures into 
the languages of the New Hebrides. 

The determination of the people themselves to 
possess the Scriptures was only equalled by the 
toil of the pioneer missionaries. The one conse- 
crated brains, the others hands, and while for 
fifteen years the natives planted and prepared 
arrowroot to pay for the: printing, men such as 
Dr John Paton, John Geddie, John Inglis, and 
Joseph Copeland, who had landed at Aneityum 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, took up 
the task of translation. Thus the first Bibles 
printed in Aneityumese were not only the work 
of missionaries, but were purchased by men who 
learned to toil in order that they might possess 
“books that speak.” 

The People of Tanna. Dr Paton tells in 
graphic words how he printed the Scriptures for 
the people of Tanna. Printing was to him an 
unknown art, and the pages would not come 
right until he hit on an original device to solve 
the mystery. Then he says, “I literally pitched 
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my hat into the air, and danced like a schoolboy 
round and round that printing press.” The 
people of the island of Tanna had as superstitious 
a dread of the printed page as the Chinese have 
reverence for it, so the printing of the Book did 
not end the pioneer’s difficulties. He had then 
to overcome the dread his work inspired. 

When driven out of Tanna by the warring 
natives, the one thing Dr Paton saved was his 
translations of the Scriptures into Tannese! Of 
all his property, the Book that might return with 
a blessing to the Islanders, was best worth saving. 

The Aniwan New Testament. Dr Paton’s 
chief work as a pioneer translator was his Aniwan 
New Testament. He tells of the joy his first book 
in Aniwan gave to the Chief Namakei! “Is it 
done? Canit speak ? ” asked Namakei excitedly. 
“Make it speak tome! Let me hear it speak.” 

When part of the book was read to him, he 
shouted in an ecstasy of joy, “It does speak! 
It speaks my own language too! Oh, give it to 
met” 

He grasped it hurriedly, opened and then 
closed it with a look of disappointment, and said, 
“T cannot make it speak! It will never speak 
tomer’ 

But it did, for the old Chief with painful per- 
sistence learned to read, and as children and 
strangers gathered round him he would produce 
his prized book and say, ‘‘ Come, I will let you 
hear how the book speaks our own Aniwan words. 

“You say it is hard to learn to read and make 
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it speak ; but be strong to try! If an old man 
like me has done it, it ought to be much easier 
for you.” 

The Bible on Savage Island. The work of 
men like Nott, Williams, and Paton has been 
going on since the early pioneer days, so that 
scarce a South Sea Islander but may read the 
Scriptures in his own tongue. The work com- 
menced by Dr W. G. Lawes for the Savage 
Islanders more than fifty years ago, was com- 
pleted by F. E. Lawes in the early days of this 
century. These devoted brothers gave thirty- 
six years of their lives that the whole of the 
Scriptures might be read in the native tongue. 
So the land without a book, to which Captain 
Cook when he escaped from the ferocious in- 
habitants gave the name of Savage Island and 
which would not receive John Williams, has been 
rechristened Niue, and become transformed. 
The wand that embodies the spirit of the change 
was fashioned in the form of a book by the 
printing press. 

New Guinea. New Guinea has been the last 
pioneer conquest, and not the least difficult. 
The story belongs almost entirely to the present 
century. Probably the Motu language, spoken in 
the district of Port Moresby, is the most im- 
portant in this land of many tongues. It took 
Dr W. G. Lawes, who had already done pioneer 
work on Niue, seven years to complete and revise 
the Motu New Testament commenced by James 
Chalmers. He saw it through the press in 1901 
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before returning to New Guinea, the largest and 
least known island in the world. 

The Rev. C. W. Abel of Kwato a year or two 
later translated the Gospel story into Tavara. An 
old Chief Iokobo was so anxious to read the Book 
of Mark on its appearance, and so envious of the 
children of his village who could read, that in 
the space of six months he actually learned to 
read it for himself. He took the book about 
with him, and read while he rested. He cut 
little sticks of dry wood that at night-time he 
could by lighting them pore over the words of 
Christ. 

Searching fora Word. The first New Testa- 
ment has just been published in Toaripi, the 
language spoken by tribes living on the south 
coast of New Guinea, and the translator, the Rev. 
E. Pryce Jones, of Moru, has himself seen it 
through the press. Nothing can more graphically 
illustrate the difficulty of such work in lands 
without a book than the story of Mr Jones’ 
search for the word that would express the 
Christian’s idea of God. 

He says, “I had been searching for long and 
searching in vain for a word which could be used 
to convey to a primitive people, living as they 
did in a condition of totem worship, the idea of 
God. I could find out what was the spirit which 
had made the pig or the crocodile, or the crab— 
each of them different spirits—but could get no 
further. 

“ At last one day when up a ladder at work and 
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conversing with a native who was standing at 
the foot of the ladder, the Papuan suddenly said : 
‘“Ualare knows that.’ ‘What was that?’ I 
asked, and slipped down the ladder swiftly. The 
Papuan repeated it. 

““Who is he?’ And then the native ex- 
plained that ‘Ualare was the Spirit who made 
the mountains and out of whom the world came. 

“At last I had tracked down the word that 
spoke of the creative spirit.” This word was 
used for God. 

As the Papuan to-day in Mr Pryce Jones’ 
version of the New Testament reads that ‘‘ Ualare 
is Love,” or ‘‘ Ualare so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son,” or of ‘‘ Ualare”’ as 
Father, a new idea of the whole thought of the 
Creator develops slowly in his mind. 

Truly, the translation of the Bible into a primi- 
tive and unwritten tongue, has a fascination and 
excitement like that of the pioneer explorer 
pressing his way through brushwood and a tangle 
of undergrowth to the heart of the continent of 
the savage consciousness. 

The Spread of Babel. But why so many 
languages among people of kindred race? The 
answer may be found in the fact that until the 
Book was brought to them their only intercourse 
with one another was at the spear’s point. The 
many tongues of the South Sea Islanders have 
almost all been traced to one ancient, original 
language. Separated by constant strife, the 
Islanders have lived their degraded lives isolated 
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from one another, so that the mhabitants of one — 
group, of different islands in the same group, or 
even different parts of the same island, became 
mutually unintelligible to one another. 

The Malagasy. Madagascar, an island ranking 
next in size to New Guinea and four times larger 
than England and Wales, stands in strange con- 
trast to the innumerable islands of the South Seas, 
but alike in this, that it, too, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century had no written language. 
In all other particulars the Malagasy were far in 
advance of the South Sea Islanders, or of their 
kindred on the adjacent continent of Africa, in 
the arts of civilisation, clothing, housing, and 
forms of government. 

- Possessing a rich store of folk-lore, fables, songs, 

and proverbs, they eagerly sought the schools 
that it was the first act of the missionaries to 
set up, when in 1818 the London Missionary 
Society sent pioneers to Madagascar. Imagine 
the plight of school-masters, however, whose 
first task it is to construct an alphabet to corre- 
spond with the sounds of a new and strange 
tongue. For this purpose the English alphabet 
was used, and a grammar and dictionary gradu- 
ally constructed. The printed characters also with 
which we are familiar were those employed in 
printing books for lands without a book. 

A Malagasy New Testament. Only one of 
the first missionaries survived the fever that 
attacked the party soon after landing. He, how- 
ever, was quickly joined by another colleague and 
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his wife, and to two Welshmen, David Jones and 
David Griffiths, fell the honour of pioneer work in 
Madagascar. So happy was the association, and 
so well did they accomplish their task that with- 
in ten years the Malagasy language was reduced 
to writing, a printing press was set up in Antinan- 
arivo, the capital, and in 1828 the first page of 
a translation of the Gospel of Luke was printed. 

A bright dawn was quickly clouded by the 
death of the King Radama I., in the same year. 
He had encouraged the educational activities of 
the missionaries, and even sent some Malagasy 
lads to England to be taught. 

Queen Ranavalona, however, so soon as she 
had, by a series of murders, established herself 
upon the throne, put a stop to both teaching and 
learning by closing schools that absorbed the 
energies of the missionaries. This had an effect 
that she had not foreseen for it allowed them 
time for translation. Bending their energies 
to such work as we have now traced through 
long centuries, they were able by 1830 to 
print five thousand copies of the completed 
New Testament. The Queen relenting, the 
schools were re-opened, so that by 1833 it is 
reckoned that no less than 30,000 of the Malagasy 
could read. By that time too, further portions 
of the Bible had been translated and were every- 
where doing their work. 

Its Influence. As was the case in other lands 
without a book, the first literature the Malagasy 
possessed came from a Mission Press, so that 
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the truths of the Book of books were made absorb- 
ing themes of discussion. 

Groups of natives might be seen gathered 
round a man with a book in his hand. Could we 
__ have looked over his shoulder we should have dis- 

covered that it was some portion of the Bible that 
was being read and talked over. These groups 
were primitive Study-Circles and had startling 
results. So in earnest were these early Malagasy 
Christians that they became eager teachers of 
others. 

As Welshmen, Messrs Jones and Griffiths would 
probably have preferred greater opportunity for 
preaching. This was denied them ; so intelligent, 
however, did the Malagasy prove themselves 
that the channel of the missionaries’ activities, 
being diverted into the production of the printed 
page, gave to their work a more enduring char- 
acter than they dreamed. 

Days of Persecution. Inthe South Seas, man 
after man paid with his own life the price for 
taking the Book to lands that lacked a written 
speech. In Madagascar we see a reverse picture. 
The people who received the Book were to suffer 
the penalty, as was the case when Tindale’s New 
Testament was sent to England in concealment. 

The time of testing quickly came. In the 
brief years during which the Bible’s influence had 
been felt, a few had so imbibed its spirit that 
one told the Queen: ‘‘ You would be surprised 
at the love of these Christians for one another ; 
when any one of them happens to be in distress, 
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they all feel distress, and when any one is happy, 
they are all happy; when any are poor and 
destitute, they form a society to assist them.” 

On March rst, 1835, the decree went forth that 
all who met for prayer and worship must confess 
to it within a month. The work that the Bible 
had already accomplished was to be blotted out. 
That had never yet been done by means of a 
decree, and Madagascar was to be no exception. 
While some proved to be no more than reeds that 
bent to the storm, others thrust their roots deeper 
into the soil of a newly found Christian faith. 
The words of the Book came powerfully to their 
aid; shrinking women read from the 46th Psalm, 
“God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble,” and were comforted. 

When the next decree was issued that all books 
must be given up and not a leaf preserved, it 
was seen how the spirit of the Scriptures had 
leavened the Island. Notwithstanding all en- 
deavours to trace the books, they were still 
secretly circulated, and some of the islanders 
would even walk a hundred miles for a copy. 
By this time the Old Testament had also been 
rendered into Malagasy, and David Johns, who 
had shared the labour, also translated the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. This book, written in a former time 
of persecution, was peculiarly fitted to strengthen 
the early martyrs of the Malagasy Church. 

Although the missionaries themselves were 
left unmolested, they were made to suffer through 
their followers, so that in June 1835 four out of 
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the six who were then on the island, left, and the 
remaining two in the following year. The last 
act of the missionaries was to bury their boxes 
of Bibles, Testaments, and other books, to await 
the dawn of a brighter day. Thus these first 
Malagasy Christians were left to stand supported 
only by the written Word which they had already 
made their own. 

The Power of the Book. The effect on heathen 
minds of imagery that has lost much meaning 
for us, is brought out by the story of Rafaravavy. - 
When an idol-worshipper, she went to a maker 
to purchase an idol. He had none ready, and 
asked her to wait while he made one. He there- 
upon went out into the forest and cut down a 
small tree. Of the trunk he fashioned the idol, 
and kept the branches for fuel. When preparing 
the evening meal, he used some of these to boil 
his rice. Rafaravavy awaiting the making of the 
idol saw all that happened, and went home carry- 
ing her purchase. A day or two later a young 
Christian read in her house some passages of 
Scripture, including the 44th chapter of Isaiah, 
““He heweth him down cedars, and taketh the 
holm tree and the oak, . . . he taketh thereof, 
and warmeth himself; yea, he kindleth it, and 
baketh bread; yea, he maketh a god, and wor- 
shippeth it; he maketh it a graven image, and 
falleth down thereto. He burneth part thereof 
in the fire . . . and the residue thereof he 
maketh a god.” 

Rafaravavy was thunderstruck! She had 
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seen just what the prophet beheld in a heathen 
country hundreds of years before! No longer 
could she worship an idol thus fashioned! She 
became a Christian, and endured the days of 
persecution. 

In the eagerly read Book the Malagasy found 
secret watch-words so that friend might be dis- 
tinguished from foe. One would say, “If I 
declare it unto thee, wilt thou not surely put me 
to death?” To which the reply would come, 
“As the Lord liveth that made us this soul, I 
will not put thee to death, neither will I give thee 
into the hand of these men that seek thy life.’’1 

Indeed, so deep a grip had the Bible taken, 
that it surprised both persecutors and persecuted 
alike. Native Christians risked life and substance 
to help others who were fleeing before the storm, 
which only ended with the death of Ranavalona 
in 1861. Then the work continued by the written 
Word was again taken up by the missionaries, and 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins, whose name is inseparably 
connected with the story of the later Malagasy 
mission, spent years in revising the earlier trans- 
lations of the Scriptures which had done so much 
to keep alive faith and hope in people whose 
Christianity had been tried in the fire and not 
been found wanting. 

Africa. While the island of Madagascar, 
which hangs like a jewel upon the breast of 
Africa, was becoming the land of a Book, that 
dark continent was receiving the first rays of 


1 See Jer. xxxvili. 15-16. 
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light. These had illumined its northern shores 
before the days of Christ, when its scholars made 
the first recorded translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. But the Septuagint! had sent no bright 
beams into Central and Southern Africa, neither 
had the Coptic or Ethiopic versions penetrated 
beyond the confines of Egypt and Abyssinia. 
The burning desert of the Sahara kept back the 
learning of the North from the interior as by a 
wall of fire. In consequence, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, south of the Sahara, 
the Africans had no written language. It was 
virgin soil in which the new seed must be planted 
with as much toil and danger as accompanied 
its sowing in other lands. 

Robert Moffat. In this vast field Robert 
Moffat is the pioneer who stands high among his 
fellows. When at length he settled at Kuruman, 
and his instinctive love of gardening led him 
literally to make the desert blossom as the rose, 
he turned his thoughts to the hard spadework, 
that is involved in making a barren spoken 
language a fruitful written tongue. For this 
purpose he schooled himself in Sichuana, the 
language of the Bechuana nation, which comprises 
many virile tribes in South Africa. 

The schooling took the form of living among 
the Africans as one of themselves. This meant 
not only the loss of home life, but indescribable 
discomfort and many dangers. Such things he 
accounted of little cost if he might win some. 


1 See page 12 
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They were, indeed, the necessary preliminary to a 
proper rendering of the Bible into an unknown 
tongue. 

When he had reduced the language to writing, 
he began the task of translation, which was no 
sooner accomplished than first Testaments and 
portions of Scripture, then the whole Bible began 
to flow from the printing presses at Kuruman. 
By the year 1840, the New Testament was com- 
pleted, and in 1857 the Old Testament. 

Matebeleland. Robert Moffat had told 
Livingstone of the smoke of a thousand villages, 
which he had seen in the clear African air beyond 
the dread Kalahari desert. They were situated 
in the country watered by the mighty Zambesi ; 
there the Chief Mosilikatse and his warlike 
Matebele had made a home. Livingstone and 
Moffat opened the way among them for the 
Scriptures which were later translated by Messrs 
Thomas, Sykes, and Helm into the tongue of a 
people who now own our sway. Their work 
was only rendered less difficult than that of 
other pioneers because their great forerunners 
had in some measure prepared the way. 

In Central Africa. Hastily travelling north- 
ward, for our survey of the march of the Book 
through the vast continent can only suggest its 
triumphal progress, not fully portray it, let us 
pause in that great central district which a hundred 
years ago was marked on the maps as unknown. 
It is the home of the negro race. Their common 
language is Swahili. This is the lingua franca 
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which knits together traveller and trader in this 
vast region. It spread along the caravan routes 
which lead from the great central lakes to the 
eastern sea, so that to-day it is estimated that 
no less than twenty-nine millions understand this 
common speech. It is used largely as the official 
tongue in both British and German East Africa 
and extends its sway along the Belgian Congo. 

A Swahili Bible. When Bishop Steere took 
control of the Universities’ Mission he at once 
grasped the supreme need of the written as well 
as the spoken Word. Could he give the Book to 
twenty-nine million waiting souls his life would 
not be in vain! The resolve meant many years 
of drudgery, weakness, and weariness alternating 
between defeat and victory. He had, as it has 
been well expressed, “to stalk an idea through 
the tangled forests, the dark caves, the fogs and 
the swamps of the Ethiopian intellect.”” Moffat 
and other pioneers had already shown him the 
way, and as they had toiled he was willing to 
labour. Not his, however, to finish the whole 
task of translating the Bible into Swahili. The 
New Testament came first, and the wondrous 
prophecies of Isaiah were just made vocal in this 
strange tongue when Bishop Steere’s task was 
suddenly ended, the corrected proofs being found 
on the desk by his side. He had, however, left 
behind him a living voice which continued the 
work for which he died. His gift to Central 
Africa was a book whose seals had been broken, 
so that it could be read and taught in the language 
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of the people. The whole Bible was published in 
r8or. 

In Uganda. The story of Uganda is full of 
romance. The country comprises the Highlands 
between the Lakes Albert and Victoria, the sur- 
rounding districts being looked upon as the 
Switzerland of Africa. H. M. Stanley, on seeing 
the advance of Mohammedanism, wrote an im- 
passioned letter to England: “‘ The people on the 
shores of the Nyanza call upon you. Obey your 
own generous instincts and listen to them.”” The 
appeal was not in vain. Several responded, but 
only Alexander Mackay, an exceptionally gifted 
young Scotsman, with one companion completed 
the march that intervened between Zanzibar and 
Uganda. King M’tesa, the crafty monarch of 
Uganda, leaned first to paganism then to Moham- 
medanism, but always to cruelty. He gave the 
new arrivals a public welcome and asked privately 
if they had brought the Book. He knew some- 
thing of its power to unloose the bands of 
wickedness. 

The story of the early Christians of Uganda 
is one of martyrdom, but Mackay, holding 
the fort, printed primers and gospels to sus- 
tain their faith. Stanley gives a pen picture 
which grips: ‘“‘ To see,” he says, ‘‘ one man of 
this kind, working day after day for twelve 
years bravely, and without a syllable of com- 
plaint or a moan, amid the wilderness, and 
to hear him lead his little flock to show forth 
God’s loving-kindness in the morning and His 
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faithfulness every night, is worth going a long 
journey for the moral courage and contentment 
one derives from it.’ 

George Leonard Pilkington. It was, however, 
G. L. Pilkington, a scholar of Uppingham and 
Cambridge, to whose supreme gift of tongues the 
people of Uganda owe their first version of the 
Bible for which Mackay had so nobly prepared 
the way. At the age of twenty-five he resolutely 
thrust aside his brilliant prospects in the home 
country and, volunteering for service in Uganda, 
arrived just after Mackay’s death. Pilkington 
resolved that the pioneer’s work should not die. 
The Book could keep it alive, and to place it in 
the hands of those for whom Mackay toiled must 
be Ais work. The man who so clearly saw his 
task was exceptionally fitted by his previous 
training to bring it to a successful issue. Quickly 
and surely the work of translation was done, 
“his pen flew as if an angel had whispered that 
his time was short.” A few years of unexampled 
devotion was the prelude to the birth of the 
Uganda Bible which was published in 18096: 
““a version,” says Mr T. H. Darlow, “ that will 
be his enduring monument.” 

Pilkington inspired the revival in Uganda 
which followed the days of persecution, by which 
many ‘‘ were led into light and liberty.” He was 
killed in the mutiny of the Soudanese troops in 
1897 when but thirty-three years of age. Truly 
a life’s usefulness cannot be measured by its tale 
of years. “Sir,” said his boy Aloni, who was by 
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his side when the end came, “ have they shot 
you?” “ Yes, my child, they have shot me.” 
At that moment the boy saw a change come over 
his face. ‘‘ My master, you are dying: death 
has come.” “ Yes, my child, it is as you say.” 
“Sir, he that believeth in Christ, although he die, 
yet shall he live.” ‘Yes, my child, shall 
never die.”1 That was the fashion of his 
passing. 

The Gold Coast. Travelling westward the 
New Testament had already reached the Gold 
Coast, and when a copy was presented to King 
Kodsho, although not a Christian, he said, ‘‘ The 
New Testament in Accra speaks our language, 
sweet and clear, so that everybody can under- 
stand it now.” A Chieftain of the country added, 
“Now we are afraid of you; before, when you 
came with the Bible in a foreign tongue, we 
feared you not. The axe was good but the handle 
was not strong enough to hew down our fetish 
trees; now you have a handle made of the 
country’s wood, and our sacred trees will be cut 
down and our groves destroyed.” 

The Hausas. The language of the Hausas, 
a people inhabiting the southern Soudan and 
other large portions of Africa, is a mixture of 
tongues. Its grammar takes on the dress of the 
speech of North Africa, while its vocabulary 
resembles that of neighbouring negro tribes. It 
is another key-tongue which opens a wide door 
since it is spoken by fifteen millions of people, 

1 See God’s Image in Ebony, p. 158 
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and is also the commercial language in which 
trade is carried on from the Sahara to the Gulf of 
Guinea and from Senegal to Massowah. A 
language which is the handmaid of commerce 
can also be made to serve the Kingdom of God. 
Although Islam has conquered this vast region 
it may yet be won for Christ. With this end in 
view, Canon Robinson has compiled a Hausa 
dictionary and translated the New Testament 
and parts of the Old, into this mother-tongue of 
the people of Nigeria. He declares that so far 
as northern tropical Africa is concerned, Hausa 
is undoubtedly the language of the future. It is 
fitting that the book preserved in tongues that 
have passed away, should live in the language of 
days to come. 

Northern Africa. The Soudan forms roughly 
the limit which divided the land without a Book 
from the ancient Africa which was acquainted 
with the Scriptures. During the early Christian 
centuries the Gospel not only held Egypt and 
Abyssinia in willing thrall, but also conquered 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean. Here 
were born the old Latin versions which Jerome 
pored over in Rome before giving us the Vulgate+ 
Carthage witnessed the martyrdom of Perpetua 
and Felicitas, the first Christians who suffered 
for their faith on African soil. In those regions 
where the Scriptures were not preserved in the 
language of the people Islam has conquered. 
It will only be thrust back by wielding the self- 

1 See Chapter I. 
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same sword that long ago held northern Africa 
for Christ. 

Conquests to Come. In this survey of the 
conquest of a Book in lands that knew no books 
before the Bible came, it has only been possible 
to give the broad flashes of light that first illu- 
mined the dark places of the earth. In Africa 
alone, some parts of the Bible have been trans- 
lated into considerably more than one hundred 
different languages, and the process is still going 
on. In India there are nearly one hundred 
dialects in which no version of the Scriptures 
at present exists. In the South Seas, the upper 
waters of the Amazon, and many other vast 
regions, the words of the Book have not yet 
spoken. 

Again, in many languages, the Bible has not 
yet been completed, or the pioneer attempts need 
careful revision. The conquest is well begun, 
many soldiers have accomplished their task, and 
have fallen gloriously by the way. They are 
the heralds of a world-wide dominion for the 
message of peace and goodwill. 


“Far and wide, North and South, East and West have 
dominion 
O’er thought, winged wonder, O Word! Traverse world 
In sun-flash and sphere-song! Each beat of thy pinion 
Bursts night, beckons day ; once Truth’s banner unfurled, 
Where’s Falsehood ? Sun-smitten to nothingness hurled!’’! 


* * a 


1 Browning’s Fust and his Friends. 
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A Great Procession. In procession we have 
seen, after the early Christian Fathers, the 
shadowy figures of Saxon bard, scholar and king. 
They were succeeded by the clearer outlines of 
Wycliffe and his co-workers. In due time the 
hero forms of Tindale and his successors appeared, 
only to herald the great army of labourers who 
banded themselves together to hand on to us 
the great inheritance of an English Bible. An 
inheritance to which each added some gift. Then 
came those who, nurtured on the Bible, felt the 
divine impulse to go into all the world and unseal 
to others the words that had brought peace and 
joy into their own lives. 

In the East the light first appeared; it shone 
in after years from the very cradle of Christianity. 
Thence it illumined our own shores and spread 
northward and southward, eastward and west- 
ward. Men holding differing creeds, but compre- 
hending something of the purpose of God, held 
the torch for a while and then passed it on to 
others. In mountain fastnesses the light shone, 
into the valleys it came, it was borne across 
bleak moorlands, it found its way by rivers of 
waters and across wide oceans. Shining upon 
cities and villages it has enabled the dwellers 
therein to walk safely amid many pitfalls. If 
men to-day, as did many of old, “follow the 
gleam,” it will lead to the city in which there 
shall be night no more, neither will the inhabitants 
need light of lamp nor light of sun, “‘ for the Lord 
God shall give them light.” 
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SUGGESTIVE ToOPIcs FOR DIscussION 


1. Consider how far books tend to fix the meaning of 
words. 

2. Discuss whether personal understanding depends 
upon perfecting and enlarging a language. 

3. Compare the effect of a book with the conquest of 
an army, as the means of imposing a new language 
upon a people, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Translation of the Old Testament into Greek (Septuagint) 


about . ; é ‘ B.C. 284-247 
A.D. 

Council of Constantinople ; ; , go 
Jerome, born about 345, died. ; ; 0420 
Jerome makes his home in Bethlehem . ; . 386 
Council of Carthage ; A : ; ees Or, 
St Columba, died June . : i ‘ + e507. 
Augustine sets out for England . 597 
Caedmon puts into Anglo-Saxon verse parts of the Scrip- 

tures, about . 2 ‘ - 680 
Bede, born about 6735 died Easter 5 5 ay W735 
Alfred the Great . : . 871-899 
Council of Toulouse, Canons against heresy passed . 1229 
Black Plague, The A - 1349 
John Wycliffe, born about 1324, died December oo . 1384 
Wycliffe, Master of Balliol : - 1361 
Becomes rector of Lutterworth . i” 0374 
Wycliffe summoned to appear at St Paul’s : peels 7, 
English version of New Testament completed . . 1380 
Wycliffe’s Declaration against Transubstantiation imbgol 
English version of the Bible completed . Paigs2 
Charge of heresy brought against Nicholas Hereford 1382 
Purvey’s revision of Wycliffe’s Bible completed . 1388 
Council of Constance at which bia was declared a a 

heretic 3 . 1414-18 
Wycliffe’s Body disinterred and burned . : 1428 
The Art of Printing, in use about middle of I th century 
Tindale, born about 1490, season at Vilvorde, October 

6th . : ‘ i . 1536 
Tindale leaves England ; 1524 


First Copies of the New Testament printed i in English . 1525-6 
Tindale’s translation of the Pentateuch, printed at 


Marburg. 1530-1 
Commencement of the political reformation i in England 1532 
John Fryth, martyred, July 4th . - 1533 
Tindale issues his revision of the New Testament » 1534 
Tindale seized by treachery at Antwerp Absasigh the in- 

stigation of Phillips, May 24th . 1535 
Miles Coverdale, born 1488, died ‘ . 1568 


Complete Bible first fvz¢ed in the English tongue ser 535 
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John Rogers, born about 1505, martyred at Smithfield . 1555 
Rogers appointed chaplain to the English merchants at 


Antwerp z 1534 
Coverdale’s and Matthew’s Bibles issued ‘with the 

King’s Licence”. 5 - P5377 
Richard Taverner, born 1505, died ~ ES 75 
Taverner’s Revision of the Bible published in London . 1 539 
The Great Bible first published . . * 1539 
Execution of Thomas Cromwell . : . 1540 
Liberty to read the Scriptures curtailed . , « 1543 
Death of Henry VIII. . 1547 
Circulation of Scriptures promoted during reign of 

Edward VI. . 1547-53 
Public reading of Scriptures forbidden during Mary’s s 

reign 1553-8 
English translation of New Testament issued from 

Geneva : : . 1557 
Elizabeth ascended English Throne : : . 1558 
Reading of Scriptures enjoined . 1559 
Genevan exiles engaged on a new translation of the Bible 1 557-60 
Genevan Bible completed and published , . 1560 
New Testament published in Welsh 3 weet S67 
The Bishops’ Bible printed for use in churches, ete! phina 568 
First Bible printed in Scotland (the Genevan <i. - 1579 
Welsh Bible completed . . 1588 
New Testament first printed in the Irish. tongue . 1602 
Accession of James I. 1603 
New English version of the Bible suggested at Hampton 

Court Conference . : 1604 
Translators commence labours 1607, conclude : * SIGFE 
Irish Bible completed . E . . 1685 
Gaelic New Testament published ‘ : . 1767 
Gaelic Old Testament published : : . 1801 
William Carey, born 1761, died . : : - 1834 
Bengali New Testament published ' 1801 
British and Foreign Bible Society constituted March mh 1804. 
Sanskrit New Testament published : 1808 
Serampore Press destroyed by fire ; 1812 
London Missionary Society sends Missionaries to Mada- 

gascar : : . 1818 
Robert Morrison, ‘born 1782, died . 1834 
Morrison’s Chinese translation of Bible completed - 819 
Gutzlaff translated Scriptures into Siamese : . 1828 
New Testament first printed in Malagasy : . 1830 
Manchu New Testament published ‘ » 1835 
Religious persecution becomes acute in Madagascar . 1835 


John Williams, born 1796, murdered on Erromanga . 1839 
John Williams sent as Missionary to Seuth Sea Islands. 1816 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


John Williams returns to oversee printing of Raratongan 
New Testament F 

Gutzlaff translated part of New Testament into Japanese 

Robert Moffat, born 1795, died . 

Moffat’s translation of New Testament into Sichuana 
completed . . 

Religious persecution ended in Madagascar 

‘* Revised ” version of the Bible proposed in Convocation 

New Testament Revisers first met, June 22nd . 

pa ota their labours and revised New Testament first 
issue ; 5 

Old Testament Revisers first met, June 30th : 

Completed their labours and revised Old T estament, 
entire Bible first issued 2 : 

Part of New Testament published i in Korean 

Swahili New Testament published 1883, complete Bible 

Uganda Bible published . 

Revised Version recognised by the Bible Society, Octo- 
ber 9th : 

Motu New Testament completed and revised by Dr Lawes 

John G. Paton, born 1824, died . 

Tercentenary celebrations of the completion of the 
‘* Authorised ” version ; : 
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1834 
1837 
1883 


1840 
1861 
1870 
1870 


1881 
1870 


1885 
1882 
1891 
1896 


1901 
Igor 
1907 
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